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Fostering and Suppressing Business 
Leadership 


A Present-Day American Example 


By DAVID SNEDDEN 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


T IS the present writer’s belief that a variety of social pressures 
have been developing in the United States in recent years which 
tend to have two effects: first, to discourage generally the early devel- 
opment of that class of workers whom the older economists called 
entrepreneurs, and who are in this paper referred to as enterprisers ; 
and second, especially to quench the aspirations of those potential 
enterprisers who combine superior abilities for business leadership 
with sensitive desires for public approval—that is, the more altruistic 
kinds of leaders in large economic enterprises. It is obvious that 
large proportions of the more complex economic productive processes 
of civilized societies require much “division of labor,” and hence 
differentiation of classes of returns or rewards for effort put forth 
in production. ‘The differentiations now commonly recognized are: 
manual, operative, or routine labor, paid in wages; routine manage- 
ment and technical service paid in salaries or fees; hire of borrowed 
capital paid in interest; hire of land, buildings, and other fixed valu- 
ables, paid in rent; and organizing, enterprise-launching, and risk- 
taking, commonly rewarded by profits. 
Under conditions which have become very familiar to most of us 
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during the last five years, especially in the United States, there seem 
to be: 

a) Superabundances of manual workers, clerks, and so forth, seek- 
ing wages, except in a very few tabooed fields such as farm labor and 
household service. 

b) Superabundances of well-educated if not especially trained per- 
sons seeking steady salaries. 

c) Lavish amounts of capital seeking investments where even low 
rates of interest can be assured if original capital can be kept intact. 

d) Abundances of already owned lands, mines, forests, boats, build- 
ings, and so forth, for rent. 

e) Buta scarcity of able, courageous, and honest enterprisers who 
are willing to venture, or whom investors can trust, to embark on 
new enterprises with good chances of success. 

That last condition may seem odd to many in view of the history 
of our country. All the circumstances of the settlement and economic 
development of the lands which now comprise the United States seem 
to have been peculiarly favorable to the fostering of the kinds of lead- 
ers who are here called enterprisers. 


THE SPIRIT OF ENTERPRISE 


If we think of the spirit of enterprise as that which ventures much, 
risks much, and exerts much planning foresight for large gains, eco- 
nomic or other, in the future, then nearly all immigrants to America, 
from Virginia Cavaliers and Massachusetts Pilgrims to the shiploads 
of immigrants of 1890 to 1910 have, in a sense, been endowed with 
much of that spirit. 

And from those early days to the end of the first quarter of the 
twentieth century every pioneer taking unimproved land to develop 
or sell was in effect an enterpriser—often taking great risks but fre- 
quently foreseeing possibilities of large rewards. 

Adventurers setting out to buy furs from the Indians and to trade, 
in return, steel knives, guns, whisky, and toys usually ran great risks 
and occasionally achieved substantial riches. Similar hazards and 
similar chances of profit were also among the conditions faced by the 
hundreds of thousands who from 1607 to 1880 ventured to found new 
settlements as frontiers moved north, south, and westward from 
original settlements. 
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But it was especially during the century and a half following the 
American Revolution that the large-scale enterprisers who have bulked 
so gigantically in our history achieved a prominence and social in- 
fluence unparalleled in any other land at any other time. 

The shipbuilders, merchantmen, and whalers of 1780-1860 pro- 
duced thousands of winning and losing enterprisers. So did the cattle 
raising, the railway building, the coal mining, the gold and silver min- 
ing, the New England factory building, the oil developments, the 
urban real estate expansions of the lavish period from 1820 to 1910. 

More recently the production of automobiles, the expansions of 
banks, the moving picture industries, radio, the growth of publishing, 
and novel forms of transport have opened up new opportunities for 
keen and sometimes unscrupulous enterprisers. 

The spectacular giants among enterprisers have been perhaps too 
much observed—the Carnegies, Huntingtons, Lowells, Ameses, Stan- 
fords, Mills, Marshall Fields, Pulitzers, Du Ponts, Rockefellers, 
Fords, Warners, Chryslers, Scripps, Hearsts, Wanamakers, etc. 

Our history since 1780 counts literally hundreds of thousands of 
less well-known but highly successful builders of canals, toll roads, 
railways, bus lines, and airplane lines; developers of coal, metal, and 
oil mines; creators of factory enterprises; founders of private schools, 
newspapers, banks, large stores, publishing houses; contractors for 
buildings; developers of new farming and suburban tracts; promoters 
of moving picture industries; and scores of others. 

But it must never be forgotten that for one enterpriser who made 
a life success for himself and for those who took over after him, 
probably ten, and occasionally ten times ten, made life failures for 
themselves and often for those helpers who embarked capital or pro- 
fessional services with them. 

It can well be argued—as indeed it has often been contended by 
eulogists—that the unparalleled economic progress of the United 
States since 1820 has been in some exceptional degree due to the 
enormous and varied crops of potential leaders whom our natural 
resources, our liberal government, our national and internal securi- 
ties, and the social prestige accorded to possessions of wealth in- 
duced to put forth gigantic efforts and to accept the hazards which 
we crudely associate with the gambling spirit but which may be more 
akin to the spirit of high adventure. 
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Let us return to the hypothesis suggested at the outset. It is to 
the effect that social conditions have been developing for at least a 
couple of decades which promise presently to dry up the sources of 
supply of the kinds of leaders here designated as enterprisers. It is 
intended here to discuss that hypothesis in its purely sociological im- 
plications rather than to evaluate its possible significances to American 
welfare in the future or to educational policy making. 


DEARTHS OF LEADERSHIP 


There is a great dearth of “leaders” in the United States, we are told 
from time to time by university presidents and other high authorities. 
In fact, the evil seems to be world-wide. It has often been alleged 
that the disturbed conditions of the World War and the decade fol- 
lowing it produced only three or four really first-class leaders, and 
none of these were to be found in Great Britain, France, or Germany. 

Probably most of the makers of these discouraging comments have 
in mind political leaders, though they are seldom explicit as to the 
genera of leaders to whom they refer. Many of these commentators 
seem to fail to realize that men are not born, cannot be trained, and, 
under the conditions of actual civilized life, can hardly ever function 
simply as leaders in general. ‘They must be differentiated as re- 
ligious leaders or financial leaders, political leaders or leaders in 
scientific exploration, or leaders ‘in artistic creation of one sort or 
another. 

It is indeed not improbable that the social conditions prevailing 
within the ten most powerful nations of the world since 1890 have 
been such as to inhibit either the entry upon political apprenticeship 
or the cumulative development of those rare kinds of men who have 
potential talents for what large numbers of their contemporaries and, 
even more, their successors would acknowledge as great political 
leadership. 

Is it not probable that the social sciences of the future will confirm 
what some men of exceptional intuition have long suspected, namely, 
that social (that is, political or economic or religious or cultural) 
conditions may be such even for long eras within a given people as to 
nip in the bud, or at least starve in the early stages, one or another 
type of potential leadership? Cannot any man moderately well-read 
in history even now make fairly reliable estimates of peoples and peri- 
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ods among whom long existed a literal dearth of scientific leadership? 
Or conversely, and having in mind particular peoples at particular 
periods, will he not be disposed to marvel at a relative fecundity, in 
one case of great religious leadership, in another of military leader- 
ship, and in still another of talented statesmanship ? 

It is indisputable that two sets of unlike conditions must come into 
favorable conjunction in order to produce any kind of superior or- 
ganism—namely, seed and soil. There must be a superior seed he- 
redity, and that inheritance must be supported in its early growth 
stages by a superior nurturing environment. 

On the high plane of human beings functioning in complex socie- 
ties these two sets of conditions obviously become highly intricate and 
often delicately specialized. We may readily believe, though biolo- 
gists can as yet give us little reliable scientific evidence, that the 
original “‘seed’’ equipment of a Julius Caesar, a Genghis Khan, or a 
Napoleon must have been of a very different order from the biological 
basis of a Confucius, a St. Francis of Assisi, or a Gandhi. It is hard 
to believe that the biological seed which eventually grew into a Mozart 
would under a different environment have produced a Newton or 
a Darwin. 

It is in some respects much easier to follow the developments of 
seeds which fall sometimes on stony ground and sometimes on care- 
fully tilled soil. In terms of the standards appreciable by civilized 
men, at least, the best of seed cannot mature into a full-fledged or- 
ganism where environmental conditions are destructively adverse. As- 
suming that a babe of extraordinary potential gifts for electrical in- 
vention or the writing of drama or the leadership of armies is born 
among the Eskimos, what could he make of himself under the material 
and human conditions imposed by that environment? 


OUR IGNORANCE OF THE SOURCES AND CONDITIONS OF LEADERSHIP 


The social sciences, then, possess as yet very little reliable knowledge 
concerning the conditions under which leaders appear or fail to appear. 
Hence the theme of leadership is a prolific one for social philosophizers 
and especially for those thinkers who are seeking to promote educa- 
tional or other social reforms. 

Unfortunately, large proportions of present-day philosophizers find 
it most comfortable to operate their thinking and even more their ex- 
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pression through the use of excessively generalized terms of which the 
word “leadership” itself is a good example. Probably this addiction 
grows out of the preoccupations of social philosophizers with ancient 
and simple conceptions and interpretations of social phenomena rather 
than with the actualities of present-day highly involved social situa- 
tions in which our terminologies are utterly inadequate as means of 
denotation. 

For it is easy to believe that in former times all-round “great” 
leaders played important roles in societies, whereas it is no less easy 
to believe that in our day the world suffers from a dearth of “real” 
leaders. All the psychological and other conditions which foster the 
making of legendary heroes tend to extend and diversify their virtues 
and to minimize and obscure their defects (at least until the com- 
ing of the muckrakers whom only sloppy democracies will tolerate). 

What the realistic student of the social sciences knows now is that 
the “leadership” about which wishful thinkers and easy generalizers 
like to rationalize is, in culturally advanced societies, always one or 
another type of specialized talent. And in large measure the same 
thing seems to have been true of all those past situations of which we 
can obtain reliable records. 

In other words, those men and women whom contemporary ap- 
plause or subsequent historical valuation have raised on pedestals of 
so-called leadership have in fact always been persons born with su- 
perior seed qualities of one or another specialized kind, but also born 
into material and social environments which constituted exceptionally 
good soils for very full growth and fruition of such seed qualities. 

The conditions under which most human societies have evolved 
during the last hundred centuries have been such, we know, as fre- 
quently to constitute very favorable soils for the rich growth of 
military leadership. Only at long intervals and under rare conditions 
do corresponding openings seem to have occurred for potentially 
talented persons in fields of religious, artistic, scientific, exploratory, 
or mechanical inventive leadership. 

But the keynote to the functioning of leadership in modern societies 
is specialization. The soil and climate in which the seeds of leadership 
may grow to full maturity are social demand with its complement of 
social approval. And in civilized societies such soils and climates may 
easily be of hundreds of types instead of the meager dozen into which 
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the conscious demands and approvals of primitive societies could 
specialize. 

Hence, if present-day thinkers on social phenomena desire to free 
themselves from the futilities of over-generalized and too wishful 
philosophizings they will drop the abstract term “leadership” and sub- 
stitute for it designations of many species of creative, organizing, or 
influencing specializations. At least if they cannot wholly free them- 
selves from the incubus of the abstract they should learn to use the 
terms “leader” and “leadership” only with modifiers sufficient to de- 
note explicitly the respective species which they have under consider- 
ation—species as widely diverse, let us repeat, as military and religious 
leadership, political and musical leadership, electrical invention and 
biological research leadership, railway building and arctic explora- 
tion leadership, gangster and automobile manufacturing leadership, 
teaching and communist leadership, dramatic and aviation leadership. 

It is possible that most of the conditions under which present-day 
American social philosophizers and social scientists developed have 
been decidedly unfavorable to the production in them of realistic ap- 
preciations of military, religious, or artistic leadership, or of general 
leaders in those fields. , 

But the conditions have been far otherwise with many types of 
business leadership. All of us have in ways which are intimate and 
often oppressive felt the potent influences of powerful enterprisers. 
All of us have shared in public adulations of at least some of the more 
conspicuous among them. And all of us who can be classed as in 
some measure “‘intellectuals” have probably joined in popular outcries 
against at least some types of enterprisers and in denunciations of 
them because in our great depression crisis they have not more ade- 
quately filled the roles of messiahs and saviours. 

Hence, because of the many and varied experiences of all well- 
read Americans with enterprisers, it should prove profitable to study 
that genus of leadership somewhat more analytically. 


BUSINESS LEADERS AS ENTERPRISERS 


The typical business enterpriser of American history has probably al- 
ways been at the outset a man from 30 to 45 years of age, of excep- 
tional intellectual powers (of at least some kinds), of exceptional 
courage and daring, and of exceptional will power. Dull minds or 
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timid souls or easily discouraged spirits could never, in the nature of 
things, become real enterprisers. In the great majority of cases, 
too, the successful enterpriser seems to have been a man of such ex- 
ceptional physical energy as to be capable of working intensely from 
fourteen to sixteen hours a day. 

Commonly these enterprisers have been wage workers or salaried 
employees from early years—formerly from the age of fourteen, lat- 
terly from sixteen to twenty. Usually they have been hard, keen, 
loyal workers, partly because of their natural energies and ambitions, 
partly because of their keen rivalries to surpass others, and perhaps 
in part because of their relative indifference to outside distractions, 
their dispositions to concentrate severely on their work. 

Rarely have their school or college educations seemed to contribute 
materially to the incentives and powers of potential American enter- 
prisers. But they have been eager learners from their work—learn- 
ers especially of their own powers as superior to those of their fellows, 
learners of the opportunities for new or better ways of doing the work 
in which they were engaged, learners of new opportunities and open- 
ings. On the basis of these accumulated learnings and much study the 
usual type of enterpriser has, by the age of thirty or forty, girded his 
loins for independent campaigns. 

Typical enterprisers have rarely had much capital of their own. 
Commonly they could not in early stages of their enterprisings bor- 
row from chartered money lending agencies, and certainly not, in later 
decades, from such restricted lending agencies as savings banks, in- 
surance companies, and trust companies. 

Hence most enterprisers in their early careers got acquaintances 
and friends to provide small quantities of working capital. They is- 
sued stock and ‘‘floated”’ it wherever they could—and, of course, not 
through the best stock exchanges. One has but to recall the thousands 
of oil and gold prospects, New England factories, recent bus lines, 
canning establishments, cattle and sheep ranges, modern hotels, 
business colleges, amusement parks, chemical companies, moving pic- 
ture companies, clothing factories, and hundreds of others which were 
launched, some even after 1920, to realize the scope and magnitude 
of these promotions and the kinds of able, striving, daring, and at 
times piratical men—not a few recent immigrants among them—who 
took great risks and aspired for great profits in them. 
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In large proportions of cases the “small fry” who contributed 
capital in small lots to these ventures have lost whatever they con- 
tributed—and, inevitably, the more credulous, the more profit-hungry 
were usually the worst losers. But, having in mind the economic 
evolution of the entire United States from 1820 to 1920, probably 
a majority of all small investors shared far more in profits and con- 
served capital than they lost. 

But for purposes of sociological analysis, it is important that 
we see in the class of enterprisers one type, or rather several closely 
related types, of specialist service very much fostered by the peculiar 
conditions of the times and conditions which in less than a century 
evolved and in some degree transformed the American people into 
one of the greatest financial, trading, transporting, and industrial ag- 
gregations in history. 

Enterprisers, both potential and actual, represent, then, high de- 
grees of specialization of natural talent and hard work operating on 
a fecund soil of opportunity. Under somewhat different conditions 
other classes of similarly specialized talents loom large on the social 
horizon—as we have said, military specialists most often, but at times 
religious specialists or scholarly specialists, and in our day various 
kinds of scientific research specialists. It is no accident that within the 
last dozen years the deeds and words of noted research specialists in 
astronomy, atomic physics, biology, and a score of other branches have 
been given increasing prominence in even our daily newspapers. 


REWARDS AND PENALTIES FOR ENTERPRISERS 


The immediately tangible and popularly appreciable rewards of suc- 
cessful enterprisers have always been wealth—as money, credit, prop- 
erty, conspicuous possessions. But it is doubtful if most Americans 
have ever cared greatly for money wealth in any miserly sense. Cer- 
tainly most of the better known enterprisers of the past seem to have 
cared chiefly, on behalf of themselves and even more of their families, 
for the conspicuous “consumption goods” which possession of great 
wealth made attainable—sumptuous urban and country residences, 
yachts, racing horses, paintings, expensive entertaining, jewelry, and 
travel. 

Many great enterprisers also seemed to have attached high valua- 
tions to the social prestige resulting from the generous philanthropies, 
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the holding of honorary offices, and the founding of families made pos- 
sible by their wealth. But perhaps for many of the men themselves, 
apart from their wives and children, the most keenly felt rewards of 
wealth-making have been the sense of power, the “winning of the 
game,” the “beating of rivals’—gratifications similar to those ex- 
perienced by winning athletes, successful artists and preachers, for- 
tunate warriors, beautiful women, distinguished scholars, and the like. 

How potent have been the lures of those rewards for the century 
from 1820 to 1920 in comparison with the lures of high success in the 
military, ministerial, teaching, research, literary, and fields of spe- 
cialized leadership? How potent especially in attracting persons 
whose native endowments of specialized ability and altruistic predis- 
positions would tend to make of them not powerful specialists only 
but also men of pervading “good will’ toward their fellows? Natu- 
rally, we can make only crude estimates here. One set of inferences 
might be based upon the frequently alleged dearth of “great leaders”’ 
or specialists in the competing fields just indicated. Another set of 
inferences could be based upon the avowed ambitions of those “natural 
leaders” (not necessarily as scholars) whom an increasingly prosper- 
ous people have been able to send in multiplying numbers to academy 
and liberal college. But perhaps the most acceptable index would be, 
after all, the popular approval of our more mature men and women— 
those who become legislators, party leaders, managers of public festi- 
vals, spokesmen for inarticulate multitudes. Is it not true that all 
these have during the last century bestowed adulation, respect, and 
honors much more on successful enterprisers than on any other class 
of specialist leaders? 

On the other hand, changing conditions may tend slowly but pro- 
foundly so to alter these popular approvals as presently to deprive 
the entire field of specialization of those lures which once perhaps at- 
tracted our ablest and best. As intimated above, the present writer 
believes that such alterations of popular valuations have been taking 
place quietly for some decades toward leadership in the field of busi- 
ness enterprise and that the full effects of such changes are only now 
beginning to take serious effect on our large-scale American affairs. 

Paralleling this have been the changes in democratizing of high 
school and college educations due to which the majorities of young 
persons who have the potential abilities to be enterprisers (except 
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recent immigrants or the children of poorer immigrants) are likely to 
start life with high school or even college educations and, therefore, 
to be somewhat more “cultured,” more sensitive to public approval, 
less schooled in the ‘“‘university of hard knocks” than their predeces- 
sors of earlier, and especially of pre-twentieth century, times. 

Hence the writer’s inference that in our day, for several reasons, 
the potential enterprisers are likely to find it more congenial to work 
for salaries, to spend their leisure playing bridge or reading than to 
take the risks of enterprising in view of the probability that if they 
should succeed, public disapproval rather than approval would be 
their portion. 

Successful enterprisers, like nearly all other “winners,” have always 
been bitterly envied, perhaps hated, by rivals. But only at intervals 
in the last two thousand years have they been widely disparaged and 
condemned as a class. Certainly from 1607 to 1910 in America 
social approval of them has far outweighed jealous criticism or politi- 
cal condemnation. 

But there seems to the present writer much evidence that during 
the last twenty or thirty years that situation has been changing rapidly. 
Preachers, political leaders, social workers, and professional edu- 
cators seem more and more to unite with labor leaders, socialist 
promoters, and minority party agitators in condemning “profits” as an 
immoral form of wealth acquisition—just as interest or usury was 
condemned and finally prohibited by the medieval church. 




















What the Emotions Do to Our Thinking” 


By THOMAS H. BRIGGS 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


OD made the animals and man, but man gave scientific names to 
the animals and to himself. Some of the former he called the 
English equivalent of the reddish bird with arrow-shaped markings on 
its breast, the horrible children of those that rattle, the spotted prickly 
seafish, and the terrible lizard. But himself he called homo sapiens, the 
discerning, sagacious, and judicious man. It is true, of course, that 
man is more sensible and wise than the animals, but the implication 
that he is wholly intellectual suggests both ignorance and vanity. A 
keen student of mankind once remarked that the intellect is a mere 
speck afloat on a sea of feeling, and this feeling, we shall learn, plays 
strange pranks with the intellect, usually without our recognizing that 
it is potent at all. Man is proud of his intellect, but except on more 
or less rare occasions he is likely to feel apologetic about his emotions. 
He would be much wiser if he recognized just what they are and just 
how they influence him and his intellect. 

That eminent psychologist Edward Lee Thorndike has taught us 
that habits are begun by responses that are annoying or satisfying. 
The infant waving his arms is in the early weeks of his life likely to 
stick a thumb into an eye. The resulting sensation is, to say the least, 
annoying, and he has no inclination to repeat the act. He is also likely 
by accident to stick a thumb into his mouth; the sucking reflex then 
operates, the sensation is satisfying, and a habit is begun. This is the 
simple pattern of all learning. Apply it to more complex stimuli and 
you will perceive that we respond, as a rule, to the whole situation, 
seldom making such analysis that we understand the exact elements 
that cause the annoyance or the satisfaction. We enjoy a beautiful 
view, an interesting book, or a charming companion without ordinarily 


* An address sponsored by the New York City Board of Education and delivered December 12, 1934 
over the New College of the Air, WNYC. This is one of a series of talks designed for teachers and 
parents in the New York metropolitan area. In approximately two hundred school systems teachers 
were assembled to listen to this program and to participate in the discussion of questions bearing on the 
topics presented by the speaker. 
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taking the trouble to identify the elements of beauty or interest or 
charm. And by and by a response of friendliness or of hostility may 
be made to the stimulus of something that was loosely and not at all 
integrally associated with the original cause of pleasure or of dis- 
comfort. 

The words annoying and satisfying imply the presence of a feeling, 
an emotion. When the experience is repeated again and again, this 
attendant feeling increases and finally establishes an attitude—that is, 
a stabilized disposition to respond in a certain way to the same or to 
a similar stimulus, whether it is experienced alone or in combination 
with others. Then consequent behavior becomes more a result of the 
disposition than of the specific stimulus. | 

We have all known a child who for some reason or other took a 
dislike to a teacher. The fact that a certain experience with her was 
annoying makes it much easier for later experiences also to be annoy- 
ing, increasingly so, until the very sight of that teacher calls up an es- 
tablished disposition of hostility. He is inclined to dislike the subject 
that she teaches; he sees and exaggerates minor faults in a plenitude 
of virtues; and he may even fail to enjoy a party solely because she is 
the sponsor. In other words, an established disposition, an emotion- 
alized attitude, makes him inclined to respond with hostility to any 
situation of which she is a part, and later when she ceases to be a part 
of the situation he may continue to be antagonistic to the subject as- 
sociated with her even when presented by another teacher. Only a 
little honest reflection on our part is needed to reveal that such emo- 
tionalized attitudes, whether they be rational or irrational, exist in 
all of us. 

Fortunately they have their good results as well as their bad. A 
child will become enthusiastic about a subject because previous experi- 
ences with the teacher have been satisfying to him; he will be keen to 
perceive her virtues and to minimize or overlook her faults; he will 
be inclined to enjoy anything with which he associates her. From 
emotionalized attitudes come most of our loyalties, most of our preju- 


dices, and most of what we like to call our “principles.” . What is the © 


source of one’s partisanship to the Giants or the Yankees, to the 
political party to which he professes adherence, or to the religious sect 
into which he was born? If our attitudes, always to some extent emo- 
tionalized, are sound, they are an economy to thought; if they develop 
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from error, they may be disastrous. In any event, they add to the 
excitement of life and to the zest of living. 

Some people, some things, and even some words are associated with 
attitudes that are highly emotionalized. Observe to what extent the 
galvanometer of your feelings jumps to one side or to the other as I 
pronounce the following words: communist, monarchist, priest, athe- 
ist, Christian Scientist, fundamentalist, evolution, Negro, Nordic, Jew, 
bastard, banker, ghosts, and immortality. Theodore and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, and Hitler are not likely to be discussed 
without a rise in temperature. And then there is Calvin Coolidge. 
We may not at first be conscious of any emotion involved in our at- 
titudes toward some people, things, or words, but it is there none the 
less. The very existence of an attitude implies the presence of some 
degree of feeling, and the merest trace has effects just as truly as an 
amount that is suffusing. 

Similarly there is variation among individuals in the intensity of 
emotionalized attitudes and a wide variation in the strength of the at- 
tendant feelings of attitudes toward various things. One person has 
a set of strongly emotionalized attitudes in the field of religion; an- 
other may care little about them, but have equally strong predisposi- 
tions toward problems and persons in politics. Interestingly enough, 
those with the strongest emotionalized attitudes are the very persons 
who most raise our curiosity and attract our loyalties. Education and 
intellectual discipline may have made our emotionalized attitudes less 
potent than they otherwise would be or, what is more probable, may 
have made us more skilled to conceal them. But make no mistake 
about it, we all have them; and one is thrice armed who recognizes 
their existence in himself as well as in others. 

As said earlier, a peculiar and irrational fact is that an attitude, 
often highly emotionalized, may persist and be constantly effective long 
after the causes that gave rise to it have been forgotten. It is much 
easier to recognize a potent attitude toward former Mayor Walker 
or Senator Long, toward the Eighteenth Amendment or the New Deal 
than it is to account for it. Indeed, the causes of some of our most 
effective attitudes lie so far back in the past and may in their origin 
have been so lacking in logical respectability that we cannot by any 
exercise of memory recall what they were. Ask your friends why they 
became Methodists or Catholics, Democrats or Republicans, and they 
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are much more likely to give you reasons why they are partisans than 
to recall the reasons for having joined one religious or political group 
rather than another. The strength of the devotion, however, is not 
infrequently more the result of the emotionalized attitude than of 
the reasoned justification. 7 

Thus far we have seen that the emotionalized attitudes are uni-| 
versal among mankind—everyone of us has them, that they often be- | 
come detached from their original causes—from any rational justifi- 
cation, indeed—and that they are remarkably persistent. ‘Train up 
a child in the way he should go,” give him strong feeling attitudes 
favoring modesty and hostile to falsehood, teach him a devotion to 
honesty rather than a mere respect for it because it is the best policy— 
such injunctions are sound in psychology. The religious sects that 
have recognized the potency of emotionalized attitudes, especially 
those deeply rooted in childhood, are the only ones that have steadily 
grown in numbers and in power. 

The emotionalized attitudes are also potent influences on the in- | 
tellect. In the first place they largely determine the receptivity to 
ideas. A late extreme fundamentalist, at one time secretary of state in 
the Federal Government, once refused to listen to a science friend who 
volunteered to inform him of the established facts of evolution. Had 
they been told him, his emotionalized attitude was so dominant that 
they would have had slight chance of being intellectually approved. 

Even the keen office girl learns this phenomenon early. She knows 
that the boss, because of his set attitudes, will listen favorably to an 
argument presented by one person and will reject the same facts and 
syllogisms when presented by another. How important it is, then, that 
we create and firmly establish in youth attitudes that are hospitable 
to the learning of those facts and principles which we believe impor- 
tant to education. That a teacher be liked by his pupils is more than 
a sentimental aspiration; it is a practical essential in order that he 
may teach effectively. It is also important for all of us, youth as well 
as adults, to recognize that emotionalized attitudes condition recep- 
tivity to ideas so that we can give our intellects a fair chance. If we 
realize the influences of the attitudes, we can more easily restrain them 
and thus enable the intellect more justly to judge what is true and what 
is false. One of the wisest maxims ever uttered is the anonymous “Not 
who is right, but what is true.” 
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The emotionalized attitudes that one has are tremendously influen- 
tial in determining the interpretation of what he observes, hears, or 
reads. This is easily seen in debate or in less formal disputes. In 
many issues there is little disagreement as to the facts, but each side 
interprets them in a way to support its main contention. Recall the 
arguments about prohibition and the current disagreements about 
economic affairs. Our intellects recognize that facts should be con- 
sidered without prejudice so that they may determine what conclusions 
are justifiable; our predispositions too often determine what conclu- 
sions we wish to approve and then inordinately influence the interpreta- 
tion of facts to justify them. We do not argue fairly when angry or 
in love. It may safely be asserted that most people most of the time 
think only to justify what their emotionalized attitudes have already 
determined. In other words, they rationalize rather than truly think. 
“Thinking,” admits John Dewey in How We Think, “‘is secreted in 
the interstices of habit. . . . The idea that men are moved by an 
intelligent and calculated regard for their own good is pure mythol- 
ogy.’ When Herbert Spencer, the superiority of whose intellect can- 
not be questioned, was a young man he contemplated migration to 
South America. With characteristic thoroughness he made a parallel 
list of reasons for and against the move, giving to each reason a 
numerical weight. The sums being 110 points for remaining in Eng- 
land and 301 for going to South America, he remained in England. 

The emotionalized attitudes also to a large extent determine the 
retention of ideas. Recall how long we renfember our victories and 
how soon we forget our defeats. Every one ef us has probably heard 
some acquaintance tell several different times of an experience with a 
traffic officer, and we have smiled in amusement as we noted how the 
account increasingly emphasized the calmness of the narrator and the 
cleverness of his remarks while the officer gradually shrank in size and 
in terror. ‘How unwillingly we think of things which powerfully 
injure our interest,” wrote Schopenhauer, “wound our pride, or inter- 
fere with our interests; with what-diffiiculty do we determine to lay 
such things before our intellects for careful and serious investigation.” 
And yet just this we must do to justify the proud boast of being homo 
sapiens. Even Darwin recognized the need of making careful note of 
facts unfavorable to his hypotheses, otherwise, he said, they had a way 
of slipping from his memory, a memory like that possessed by all of us 
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“treacherously colored by desire.” A knowledge that retention is in- 
fluenced by attitudes may help all of us to remember better. 

There are other important effects of the emotionalized attitudes, 
several of which I have discussed elsewhere in print, but which there 
is no time now even to enumerate. In what I have said I have had no 
intention of deprecating intelligence. I wish I had more of it and I 
wish that everyone else had more. The intention has been, rather, to 
bring into your consciousness the neglected emotionalized attitudes 
and to make you aware of some of their influences. The mere aware- 
ness of these influences will make us more easily able to be intelligent ; 
and, understanding the boys and girls whom we attempt to teach, we 
can then be more effective. All the efforts at education since civiliza- 
tion began have not made man purely an intellectual being. Unques- 
tionably we shall continue our efforts to make intellect a more effective 
instrument in determining our lives. But equally we must recognize 
that emotionalized attitudes exist and will continue to be powerful. 

That they exist implies that they have by some means been caused. 
That they are going to continue to exist implies that we should in- 
fluence the causes so that dispositions shall be favorable to what we 
believe is desirable and necessary for the good life. Advertisers and 
politicians have already learned and are using more effective means 
of determining, of emotionalizing, and of using attitudes than have 
parents and teachers. By taking thought on the matter we can be 
at least as effective as they. Schools have done much in setting up 
emotionalized attitudes, most of them good, some of them, unfor- 
tunately, bad. We must be concerned with them, for the sum of 
one’s emotionalized attitudes is what we recognize as character. 

To the extent that this is true, education has in this field an invit- 
ing opportunity and a grave responsibility. ‘The entire object of 
education,” in John Ruskin’s opinion, which will find wide approval, 
“is to make people not merely do the right things, but to enjoy the 
right things—not merely industrious, but to love industry—not merely 
learned, but to love knowledge—not merely pure, but to love purity— 
not merely just, but to hunger and thirst after justice.” 


PERTINENT QUESTIONS ror Discussion 


1. As “education should be concerned with the whole of life,” what besides the 
intellect should be trained ? 


2. Why has education been so largely concerned with the intellect? How successful 
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has it been in its attempts to train people to use their intellects consistently and 
logically ? 

3. Do the people in your acquaintance use their intellects more often to arrive at 
conclusions or to justify those “jumped at”? 

4. To what extent do people have emotionalized attitudes, i.e., fairly settled and 
strongly held biases pretty consistently in favor of or hostile to certain things? 

5. Do you have any prejudices that would be hard to shake? How did they originate 
and develop? What are their effects? 

6. What happens when the intellect and the emotionalized attitudes conflict? 

7. How do you decide which side to take—e.g., at a wrestling match or in an elec- 
tion—when originally indifferent? 

8. Can you tell when your attitudes began? how they became emotionalized? 

9g. What effects do the emotionalized attitudes have on one’s reception of facts or 
ideas? on their interpretation? on their retention? 

10. Cite from your experience evidence regarding the persistence of the emotionalized 
attitudes; instances of their being changed. How were they changed? Were 
enough of the old ones left over to influence one’s action later? 

11. Should emotionalized attitudes be eradicated? To what extent does your ex- 
perience lead you to think they can be replaced by a consistent use of the intellect? 

12. Is the importance of the emotionalized attitudes modified by the expanding world? 

13. Which are stronger, your general or your specific attitudes? 

14. To what extent is it true that the sum of one’s emotionalized attitudes is one’s 
character? What other elements are there in character? 

15. To what extent should emotionalized attitudes be developed? Which ones? How? 
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Cooérdination of School and Community 
Life” 


By JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS 
Professor of Physical Education, Teachers College 


T IS the argument of my address that public school education is 
the source out of which come the preferences, the interests, and 

the play desires that adults possess. To view community life as 
the concern of municipal administration but as quite separate and 
distinct from the schools is to ignore the source from which recrea- 
tional preferences may arise and to misunderstand the nature of the 
play impulse in man. 

It should be noted at the beginning, however, that public affairs in 
American life tend to fall into water-tight compartments. We de- 
partmentalize public services in very much the same way that we 
build departmental walls around the divisions of education in college 
and university. It might appear that this was the result of a high 
specialization. While the exclusive attention to one service makes 
for narrowness rather than breadth, a more fundamental problem is 
present. 

It is not uncommon in American cities to find the schools respon- 
sible for the training of the minds of children, the health department 
responsible for their bodies, and the park department responsible for 
their play. Itis obvious of course that such separation in administrative 
practice has grown out of old philosophic concepts rather than devel- 
oping as practical measures in a situation shaped by necessity. The 
belief in a separation of mind and body is still with us in spite of all that 
modern science knows and teaches. 

Many of us still regard the brain as the organ of the mind, and 
the legs as the organs of locomotion in spite of the adequate teachings 


* An address sponsored by the New York City Board of Education and delivered January 16, 
1935, over the New College of the Air, WNYC. This is one of a series of talks designed for 
teachers and parents in the New York metropolitan area. In a large number of school systems 
teachers were assembled to listen to this program and to participate in the discussion of questions 
bearing on the topics presented by the speaker. 
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of physiology, anatomy, and psychology. Prejudice and custom stand 
in the way of our comprehending that the entire organism is involved 
in thinking, that the entire organism is involved in walking—in fact, 
that unity prevails with respect to all functions. 

It is precisely this difficulty in comprehending unity in man that 
renders codrdination of public services so slow. Consider the con- 
trolling views regarding the function of education. Note that I say 
controlling views; 1 do not say progressive, or scientific, or modern 
views. I refer of course to the opinions of those numerous persons 
who are quite uninformed regarding an education of the whole man, 
and are quite determined to make prevail the kind of education that 
they do understand. They are not to be criticized for having a pur- 
pose; they merely lack an adequate view. 

For these persons, education is a discipline, a training of the mind. 
This is its sole and sufficient purpose. Hence, in these days of neces- 
sary economy, we hear much talk about the essentials of education, 
and what are called the frills and fads and fancies of education. Hold- 
ing that the purpose of education is to train the mind, the argument 
is made that reduced budgets require that there be eliminated from 
our schools the frills of education. And what do they propose to 
eliminate? The wasted time in advanced mathematics? The wasted 
time in Latin? The wasted efforts of dull teachers? The wasted 
time in routine schedules and curricula standardized by minutes rather 
than achievement? No! None of these things will be touched, but 
the art, music, and physical education, the very heart of an education 
for leisure, the core of learning that may make life happier, sweeter, 
and more wholesome, the essence of happiness for many—these are 
to go because we have failed consistently to understand the nature of 
man. If we continue to act upon the supposition that the mind is a 
separate and distinct entity, we shall doubtless continue to practice 
absurd and ridiculous measures in the administration of public affairs 
even as we do in our own private ones. 

On the other hand, it is important to consider the school as the very 
center, the source from which community life springs. But com- 
munity life does not exist as a separate thing apart from the lives 
of the individuals who make up the community. There is in some 
quarters a disposition to shift the responsibility for fine living from 
the individual to the community. There is abundant evidence to sup- 
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port community action in control of communicable disease, but the 
secret of fine community life is fine living by the members of that 
community. 

The essence then of fine public recreation, a phase of community 
life, is an education of the interests, the impelling urges, and drives 
to activity of the members of the community. This must begin in 
school. Thus the school, instead of remaining an academic institution 
for the training of the mind, becomes really a social institution for 
the training of the whole individual, the education of the whole man. 
When the school eventually attains this state, we shall then consider 
a person who is lacking in recreational skills, who is deficient in rhyth- 
mic and similar motor accomplishments quite uneducated regardless 
of the profundity of his intellectual equipment. Since we make our 
own lives by the living we experience, and since we have to live the 
lives that we have made, the test of how to live will be applied more 
generally than it is at present. Then we shall recognize that the per- 
son who is educated only in academic accomplishments is as illiterate 
for life as the athlete who is educated only in physical performances 
is illiterate for life. 

It is not important to state relative values in the intellectual and 
motor fields. The one attains to supremacy only in relation to de- 
ficiencies in the other. The need is to stress unity and ways of living 
and not to exalt one over the other. To be sure the cult of muscle 
is more ridiculous than the cult of mind or the cult of spirit. In pur- 
pose it is less broad, for it has never assayed the wisdom of the world 
or the immortality of man. And yet, when other values are so con- 
stantly held before us, it is important to remember that strong muscles 
will ever be prime necessities in human life. In this assertion, there is 
no disposition to advocate the exercise of muscles for strength alone. 
That is of course the height of absurdity. We should understand 
that in any educational experience we do not exercise the muscles to 
strengthen them, but we engage in desirable activities the pursuit of 
which may strengthen the muscles. 

It is obvious that the codrdination of school and public recreational 
facilities requires a greatly enriched curriculum in recreation in the 
schools. There are many signs that such curricula will be approved. 

The experiences of the last three years have stimulated us to scale 
again the values that have so long held us. Many are wondering 
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if wealth, which can disappear overnight, is the goal that it promised 
to be. Work even requires a new examination of its reputed virtues. 

It is, perhaps, not extravagant to say that the hunger for more 
abundant life, richer and fuller living, is opposed to the present idea 
of work that so widely prevails. Not that it is adverse to believing 
in work, but rather it resists mightily the idea of work that so over- 
shadows life. Our language is spotted with phrases that deify work, 
such as “the sweat of the brow,” and this doctrine has been tied up to 
integrity, reliability, and other fine personal qualities. But to-day 
such a saying is an anachronism in an industrialized society where 
sixty per cent of the population engage in occupations that never 
cause perspiration. 

Some who are concerned about the social good are afraid of this 
new mood for play and enriched curricula in schools, because for them 
the old adage, “Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do,” 
has a mysterious significance. They hope to get social good by tiring 
people out and like the poet who wrote, 


“If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast,” 


they hope greatly from work, fatigue, and ennui. 

What seems almost essential is the development of an attitude of 
good humor, an unwillingness to take things too seriously. “Life 
is real and life is earnest’ sang the poet, but the seriousness of life 
is often nothing but the stupidity and dullness of grown-ups who mis- 
take bile for seriousness and chronic indigestion for dignity and bear- 
ing. The puritanic tradition weighs heavily upon our emotional 
natures and presses down the gaiety that tends in all of us to crop out. 

Those who are proposing enriched curricula in the schools and 
improved opportunities for recreation, on the other hand, wish life 
to be rich and full now, full of meaning now, abundant now, beauti- 
ful now. They are quite opposed to the doctrine that one should live 
a poor and mean life now so that in the future he may live a rich and 
full life. The old idea that one should work hard now so that he may 
enjoy the good things of life later is both hoary and venerable, but it 
is also “hooey” and vulnerable as shown by the thousands that have 
so lived. The newer view says in effect, ““The only way to have 
abundant life in the future is to live abundantly now. The only way 
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to enjoy beauty to-morrow is to enjoy beauty to-day. The only way 
to live at your fullest and best to-morrow is to live that way to-day.”’ 

Part of our difficulty is due to our fear of play. We have been 
told since the early days of childhood not to let the golden moments 
slip by when it would have been the part of wisdom to understand, as 
Barrie suggests, that they are golden only when we let them slip. 

Our modern world shrieks in a thousand ways for an answer to 
the pressing problems of an industrialized age. But the troubles are 
not all economic. They are terribly human. Listen to a portion of 
a letter written two years ago by a citizen of our present world to the 
Atlantic Monthly: 


Each and every morning, after an early and hurried breakfast, during which 
takes place a hectic discussion relative to the most satisfactory methods of trans- 
portation to our respective destinations, 1 conclude to walk (or run) to the 
station, while the children are motored in great haste to another station or direct 
to private schools. 1 take a seat in a train beside another business man and appear 
as happy, important, and conventional as possible while I read the morning paper. 
It is vital that I turn eagerly to the financial page, because everybody else does. 
I am then submerged in a seething mass of human protoplasm which presently 
scatters to every conceivable corner of this North American city. And the fight 
is on. 

in a close, steam-heated office my day is given over to frantic pursuits which 
involve the dictation of letters, telephoning, calculations, and discussions. Both 
within the office and without, the noise is constant, the movement continual—and 
the fight eternal. When the formality of the day’s routine is over, I rush home- 
ward by another route, having learned by telephone that I am to entrain and be 
met, or extract a car from some distant garage, or linger on a windy street corner 
to be collected by my wife or someone. Finally I reach home. I am tired, nerv- 
ous, depleted, almost unclean. It is difficult to be agreeable. Casual conversation 
irritates me. My remarks annoy the family. I am useless, a burden, a poor 
investment. Sometimes a bath or a cocktail or both revivify me for a time, but 
usually, with great effort, I pull myself together and go in to dinner, resorting to 
neither. If the evening is to be spent at home, it is sure to be a brief one. If we 
“go out,” I pray for decided inspiration or wild excitement. And, in either case, 
to-morrow I pay. My home is bulging with dusty books; my musical instruments 
are stored in the attic; my pen is used to write checks; my garden is full of weeds, 
and the thrushes come and go before I know it. The world is too much with us! 


In the light of conspicuous failures in living in our modern com- 
munities, there is developing a view that is interested in promoting 
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play, and that is devoted to developing happiness in people. This view 
is not afraid of work, but it wishes to place work in proper relation 
to the whole of life and to see it as only one aspect of living. It 
believes that such orientation will help to make work lose something 
of that quality that for many leads to mere drudgery. At all events, 
it is skeptical of that mood which drives people to industrial, busi- 
ness, and commercial affairs, so preoccupied with the production of 
wealth that they have no time or temper to enjoy those things which 
are the sole reason for acquiring riches. The present world-wide 
depression, resulting from overproduction of goods or a shortage 
of gold, depending upon which school of economic thought you fol- 
low, may well offer a serious indictment of our religion of work— 
in any case nothing significant in human happiness has come out of 
the adjustment required by the old doctrine in its present emphasis. 

My argument, then, up to this point, has shown first, the difficulty 
we face in any coérdination of school and public recreation facilities 
due to our notions about mind and body; second, the need for revising 
our ideas of the purpose of public school education, and third, the 
rather rapidly developing mood for enriching school curricula to the 
end that people may live happier, fuller, and better lives. 

It is apparent that any substantial change in the interests, skills, 
and desires of people with respect to play and recreation will require 
greatly extended public facilities. The members of a community 
may be well educated with reference to recreational practices and 
have no opportunity for play. Many communities are so pauperized 
in opportunities for play that one must seek the woods, or camps, 
or beaches where agencies of various kinds have organized facilities. 
Too often the commercial character of these places so taint the atmos- 
phere that breathing is difficult. 

In conclusion, the coérdination of school and public recreation re- 
quires first an enrichment of curricula to the end that boys and girls 
will develop capacity for and interest in a number of wholesome 
recreational activities, and second an enrichment of community facili- 
ties so that the learnings that take place in school shall have an oppor- 
tunity to function in the community. Some such fundamental basis 
must be established. To discuss a codrdination of school and public 
recreational facilities in terms of supervisory plans or policies or to 
recommend particular organizations is to miss the heart of the ques- 
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tion. As we see and understand the whole problem, we will envisage 
the schools, the hospitals, the courts, the sanitary department, the 
many supervisory and administrative functions of the public service 
as agencies of the community for one purpose—to make life healthier, 
to make life kindlier, to make life happier. 


PERTINENT QUESTIONS FOR DiscUSSION 


1. What are the implications for education of a training-the-mind policy? 

2. Will you roughly estimate to what extent crime is due to lack of knowledge or 
to failure in training the mind? 

3. In your judgment how far is happiness dependent upon training the mind? 

4. What are some of the compelling reasons for immediate reorganization of public 
school curricula? 

5. What prejudices must be overcome before significant changes can be made? 

6. What do you include in the items of the good life? 

7. Is it reasonable to expect that the popular definition of an educated person can 
be changed? How would you so define this person? 

8. What are the influences in modern society that require a new and different atti- 
tude toward work and play? 

9. In any significant change in the attitude toward play what are the dangers to 
be avoided ? 

10. To what extent may the play and recreation of children be left solely to the 
direction of a trained specialist? 

11. Is the idea of preventive medicine capable of being applied to the whole of life, 
or are mental and nervous diseases, crime, and delinquency as inevitable as the 
seasons ? 

12. If people are to play, what seem to be vital and necessary conditions ? 
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Can the Schools Change the 
Social Order P 


By EDWARD H. REISNER 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


PUBLIC school system will reflect the social values and objectives 
determined upon by the civil administration which controls and 
supports that system. In general, therefore, the schools are the agent 
of the social order rather than its guide and ruler. From that point of 
view it is nothing short of nonsense to suggest that the teachers might 
organize, adopt a program other than that supported by the civil 
government, capture the schools from taxpayers and boards of educa- 
tion, and make their social values and objectives prevail over those 
which the government adheres to. 

Any independence which teachers may exhibit is allowed them by 
the civil government which maintains the schools. In such countries 
as the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics (Russia), Germany, Italy, 
or Turkey the propagandic characteristic of education is strong and 
covers explicitly the factors of social value and purposes. There the 
teachers individually and collectively have almost no opportunity to 
assert their purposes as in any way separate from those of the state. 
In case they should make such an attempt, they would be eliminated 
very quickly from the school system. Any change which they may 
make in the social order comes from their participation in the will of 
the state to establish through the indoctrination of children and youth 
an agreed-upon set of social attitudes and habits. 

No more would any teacher or any group of teachers in a democratic 
country like ours find it possible to use the schools for propaganda 
which runs contrary to the settled purposes of government. They 
could hardly hope to teach freely the superiority of dictatorship over 
popular representation and democratic control. They could not expect 
to have the people support a “pressure group”’ which was preaching 
class war and ruthless domination exercised by the “proletariat.” 
They could expect opposition to the inculcation of absolute pacificism 
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and refusal of military service in time of national emergency. In short, 
they could not expect that the community would subsidize an agency 
for the undermining and destruction of its fundamental social institu- 
tions and values. 


CONCERNING FREEDOM OF TEACHING 


In a democracy such as the United States, however, there is, under 
average conditions, a wide range of freedom for the teacher. He 
possesses that freedom, not because of any absolute right of freedom 
of teaching established against the will of society but rather because 
a democratic society has granted it. In this case the schools reflect 
in a measure the nature of a social order in which is guaranteed the 
free operation of agencies for the formation of public opinion. A 
society in which there is to be found freedom of the press, freedom of 
speech, freedom of conscience, and freedom of peaceful assembly 
would be inconsistent with its declared social ideal if it did not allow 
the schools latitude for truth seeking, questioning, and the modification 
of traditional attitudes. Communities sometimes invade the schools 
to enforce their immediate preferences against the spirit and prac- 
tice of truth seeking or to enforce their traditional ethical attitudes 
against dawning better moral values. But taking our society through- 
out its length and breadth and in the long run, the teachers and the 
schools possess some freedom— in most instances a high degree of 
freedom—to examine and criticize the existent social situation and 
to consider possible ways of improving it. The very nature of the 
function which a democratic society assigns to education implies that 
the teacher should by character and training be fitted to act as the 
leader of children toward the more complete realization of the aims 
of that society. Those aims are higher than the actualities of social 
practice. They are out in front of society leading the way. And we 
expect the schools also to be in advance of social practice. 

In the social studies found in American schools are we not con- 
stantly enforcing the claims of a possible Better against What Is? Do 
we have children study about municipal government to make them 
content with its present inadequacies? Do we have them study taxa- 
tion without reference to possible change and improvement of our 
system of public finance? Are we spending public money for instruc- 
tion in civics, in history, in geography, in sociology, in economics with 
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the express purpose of confirming pupils in the hidebound acceptance 
of the status quo or in the hope that they may gain knowledge and 
attitudes which will operate for social improvement? We do expect 
the schools to contribute to social intelligence, to good social attitudes, 
and to effective citizenship. We do not always get what we expect. 
Indeed the schools may be letting the community down rather com- 
pletely in this matter. But we know that the only way in which the 
schools can possibly play the part assigned them in a free, experimental, 
self-governing society is to give them latitude for a thoughtful examina- 
tion of social problems. Such latitude the American schools possess 
in a very significant degree. 

Let us not, however, make the mistake of underestimating the 
pressure which the community brings to bear upon the teacher in favor 
of less enlightened and less constructive social attitudes. There is 
such pressure and in some instances it cannot be resisted, for the time 
being. Anyone who has followed the actions of state legislatures 
during the last thirty years, and particularly for the period since 1914, 
will know that lawmakers, presumably reflecting the will of local 
communities, have tried to bind the teacher in many specific ways. 
Laws have been passed in great numbers stressing the inculcation of 
patriotic attitudes interpreted in the narrower nationalistic sense and 
aiming principally at war loyalty and military enthusiasm. Hardly 
fewer laws have been passed to enforce the literal and uncritical teach- 
ing of political constitutions and of traditional ways of regarding the 
economic order. Oaths of loyalty to the constitution and of fidelity to 
the traditional spirit of American economic and social institutions have 
been required of teachers—the latest of these being the celebrated 
Ives Law of New York. Even in the field of religious and scientific 
belief teachers have been called on to abjure the teachings of science 
as accepted by the best intellectual leadership of the day and to sup- 
port by their instruction in the schools the attitudes and viewpoints of 
an earlier intellectual era. 

Our newspaper press has reported abundant evidence during the 
years of the Great War and following of the opposition which teach- 
ers of a more liberal cast of mind have encountered at the hands of 
certain organizations. The D. A. R. has had its “black list” con- 
taining the names of many of the choicest American spirits of our day. 
The American Legion has been active in fighting what it holds to be 
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social heresy. City boards of education, among which may be named 
those of New York and Chicago, have gone traitor-hunting in the pages 
of the American histories used in the schools and have found much to 
alarm conservative and timid souls. What is more, they have ex- 
purgated those histories or thrown them out of the schools. And what 
is still worse they have frightened authors and publishing houses to 
the point where they fear to put anything into the textbooks dealing 
with the social scene which might raise the pulse of the two hundred 
per cent Americans. Even the writers of books on science avoid the 
use of the word “evolution” for fear of its effect on the “funda- 
mentalist’’ trade. 

Over and above these more comprehensive measures of repression 
there have been reported many particular instances of opposition to 
individuals who have run contrary to community mores in their social 
philosophy. Pacificism, un-Americanism, socialism, communism, Bol- 
shevism are the rough-and-ready characterizations of social attitudes 
expressed in public schools which have evoked the ire of communities 
and resulted, frequently enough, in the dismissal of the offending 
teacher. Then, too, we might imagine the success of a teacher in cer- 
tain communities of this country taking advanced ground on the social 
and political rights of Negroes, Japanese, Philippinos, or any other 
depressed races. In other regions, the economic problem would be 
the most dangerous explosive to introduce into the school program. 
Perhaps there is no community in which some part or other of a 
liberal program, as accepted by sensitive and informed social opinion 
in the United States, might not be the spark that would set off a fire 
of opposition. 

The danger of such community uprisings is very real and constitutes 
a limitation upon the possibilities of social leadership on the part of 
the schools which may not be disregarded. It does no good to say 
that such manifestations are contrary to the spirit of democracy, be- 
cause our society is only as democratic as it is. We cannot in every 
instance invoke the ideal against the present fact. Nor can we say 
that such occurrences as have been mentioned constitute a violation 
of the teacher’s freedom. That, too, is an uncertain quantity, and 
abstract legality cannot be called upon to save a teacher’s job when 
she has lost the confidence and regard of the community. If we are 
to be realistic regarding the potential social leadership of the schools 
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we may not disregard the power of the communities which support the 
schools and employ the teachers to reject any part of such proffered 
leadership as arouses their fears or their opposition. 

One must confess to a certain amount of sympathy with the more 
conservative elements of the community when one considers the tact- 
less and unsympathetic way in which certain teachers of reforming zeal 
go at their work. They tend to outrage what the community holds 
sacred. They defeat their aims by separating themselves too com- 
pletely from the general point of view. 


RADICAL PROPAGANDA OR SOCIAL LEADERSHIP? 


It is one thing to strive for a better understanding of international 
problems, predisposing children to arbitration and the following of 
collective ways to peace among nations. It is quite another matter, in 
an institution supported by the civil government, to try to create 
uncompromising pacifists and to build up sentiments against any sort 
of obligation to bear arms in national emergency. Under present 
conditions such extreme teachings will have to be advanced, if at all, 
by pulpit or press or other independent, non-civil agencies for the 
forming of public opinion. 

It is one thing to attempt to soften down the nationalistic prejudices 
of future citizens and to lead them toward objectivity in the considera- 
tion of national policy. - It is quite another thing to attempt to detach 
those children from a deep and abiding concern for their country, from 
a legitimate appreciation of the advantages which they enjoy under its 
institutions, and from a sense of obligation to serve their community. 

It is one thing to criticize the operation of our political institutions 
with a view to finding ways of improving them and to enlisting youth 
in the task of improving them. It is quite a different matter to turn the 
schools into a propagandic agency for other forms of political control 
than those of democracy and, in evangelizing, uncritical ways to sing 
the praises of the system of government now in vogue in Russia, or 
Germany, or Italy. Study those systems to be sure. They possess 
elements of the community ideal which democracy also is striving to 
realize. We can learn from them. In them we can see emphases on 
phases of community living which we in our own land have either neg- 
lected or only slightly developed. But that is a different matter from 
demanding that we scrap our own political form and adopt some other, 
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perhaps through revolutionary means. And yet there are those who 
profess to consider themselves illtreated when an American com- 
munity refuses to pay them American money for spreading com- 
munist propaganda in an American school. 

There is a middle way in the treatment of social ideas which is yet 
a way high above the throng. It is a way of knowledge, of insight, 
of social criticism, of social ideals. It is a way of social leadership. 
But it is a way which keeps in touch with the idealism of our historical 
past and with the underlying and implied meaning of our present 
community life and institutional forms. 

The real task before the educators and the schools of this country 
is to find the way of social leadership without losing touch with the 
community where it now stands. Teachers who have social vision 
must learn to show that their vision is the more complete and ma- 
ture development of what society has by now arrived at. The alterna- 
tive to narrow nationalistic attitudes is not indifference to the claims 
of country, but rather a more comprehensive appreciation of what 
that country really is and of how more sympathetic and coéperative 
attitudes may contribute to greater national and international wel- 
fare. There is no good reason for setting the good ladies of the 
D. A. R. on their inquisitorial mettle. There is no advantage in re- 
mobilizing the American Legion. The purposes of the social idealist 
are those of the less far-seeing citizen, but they go much farther and 
deeper. The common purposes are best served by the avoidance of 
conflict. If a legislature decrees that children shall salute the Ameri- 
can flag, let the teacher make that flag for them not merely a military 
banner but the symbol of a deeper community life in a nation among 
other nations. If the laws demand teaching loyalty to the Constitu- 
tion, let him teach that document as the bulwark of living liberty and 
the guaranty of orderly change of institutional forms to serve new 
conditions of human existence. 

The failure of the schools to show more initiative in bringing about 
desirable social change is attributable, in part at least, to the immatu- 
rity of our society in the ways and the spirit of its professed ideal. We 
have, let it be reiterated, made some progress toward democracy. 
Our government is based on universal suffrage except as certain por- 
tions of the population, such as the Negroes in the South, are dis- 
criminated against. All persons are equal before the law, except for 
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the limitations of financial means and political interference with the 
cause of justice. We have not achieved “fraternity,” but the more 
cruel and overt animosities of race and religion have been softened 
down. There has existed among us an exceptional degree of individual 
opportunity to improve one’s economic and social position, partly 
through the easy economic circumstances of American life, partly 
through the chances of political preferment, and partly through the 
beneficent opportunities of free public education. The hand of the 
state has been reached out in ever increasing measure to help the dis- 
advantaged members of society. And finally we are undertaking to 
meet and solve the baffling array of problems which accompany the 
change which is taking place among us as our free land has been ex- 
hausted, our natural resources in considerable measure used up, and 
as we are becoming predominantly an industrial instead of an agrarian 
society. 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN SOCIAL LEADERSHIP 


We have not, to be sure, achieved the kind of community life which 
the ideal of “liberty, fraternity, and equality” implies. There is not 
a phase of the full meaning of democracy in which our society does not 
at present show grievous deficiency. But that great ideal which the 
Founding Fathers set forth has entered into the fundamental con- 
stitutions of our nation and of the several states and has never ceased 
to operate with tremendous power in the public life of our country. It 
continues to be the goal of our striving as a society even though we 
have by no means as yet achieved it. And it is the factor which gives 
to American schools and American teachers not only the leeway which 
is required for initiative and leadership, but a mandate to take the 
lead and guide our society ever farther and farther toward the realiza- 
tion of a democratic community. 

Take the lead? Here is an excellent opportunity to start an aca- 
demic argument. Shall the teachers and the schools be expected to 
be out in the very forefront of society leading the way? Shall they 
precede economists, students of political science, social service ad- 
ministrators, philosophers, scientists, specialists in international rela- 
tions, in a program of social improvement? Shall they lead the pulpit, 
the book press, the journals of opinion in criticism of existing inade- 
quacies of our common life and in proposals of betterment? Certainly 
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they should not be expected to play such a role. What is more, they 
will not play it. 

All that anyone can seriously mean when he says the schools should 
take the lead in an active program of liberalizing our national com- 
munity life and increasing security and welfare for all, is that the 
schools should participate in the best thought and the highest pur- 
poses of our generation. That is a sufficiently great and honorable 
mission and one for which the teacher and the schools are as yet la- 
mentably unprepared. But if, by some great triumph of education and 
reéducation, the teachers of the country might be made sensitive to 
the creative, growing values of American life and civilization, might 
become informed, in a measure, of the practical quantities that are 
involved in social reconstruction, and finally might use their high office 
to prepare the children and youth of the country for intelligent sup- 
port of high social aims—if these things might come to pass, the 
schools would be exercising leadership indeed. They would constitute 
such a force for social regeneration as the world has never seen. 

It is not important that the schools cannot assume leadership in an 
absolute sense. The really important thing is that they should rise 
to the opportunity which is theirs in a democratic civilization. This 
opportunity is not unconditioned. Indeed it is severely limited in 
certain areas of experience and in certain communities. But it is there. 
The schools could assist our society toward a fuller realization of its 
fundamental ideals of community living. The reason why they fail 
to do so rests more largely upon inner weakness than upon outer com- 
pulsion. The schools fail to lead our society because the teachers do 
not possess the knowledge, the ideas, the impulses, and the skill of 
teaching and leadership which would operate effectively toward social 
improvement. 

If the teachers in the American school system knew enough and 
wanted to they could serve society effectively—even lead society in a 
very real sense of leadership—in the following, as well as in many 
additional ways: 

They could promote the cause of international understanding and 
world peace by showing the economic interdependence of nations, by 
informing students of the existing agencies for international codpera- 
tion and conciliation and of the truly great accomplishments to date 
of those agencies, by eliminating provocative and exclusive national- 
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ism from their historical instruction, by promoting a new type of 
patriotism which is directed more toward the making of a real Amer- 
ican community than toward exclusively military ends, and by expand- 
ing the knowledge and interests of students to make them more nearly 
adequate as citizens of a nation whose fate is inextricably tied up with 
that of the other nations of the world. 

American teachers could do invaluable service in deepening and 
promoting the sense of community among the citizens of the future by 
informing them about the social tasks of the local, state, and national 
community as related to political forms and administration, to tax- 
ation, to public safety, to social relief, to education, to recreation, and 
by giving them a sense of lively personal responsibility to see that these 
tasks are undertaken and accomplished; they could dramatize the 
quest of society for a more secure and richer life for all, when indi- 
viduals would be free from the major anxieties and strains caused 
by the loss from unemployment, the cost of illness and accident, and 
the fear of a penniless, dependent old age; they could inform them 
of the ways and means which other nations have adopted to achieve 
this greater measure of individual security; they could lead them to 
canvass the technological possibilities of a material provision for all 
which will give to every American child an opportunity to utilize more 
fully his national heritage; they could lessen the divisive effects of 
racial and religious differences; they could work against the injustices 
of racial discrimination; they could promote a sense of appreciation of 
all work done for society, in no matter what humble relationship; 
they could foster a sense of interdependence among all economic and 
productive groups, between industry and agriculture, between pro- 
ducer and consumer, between owner and worker, between promoter 
and investor; they could, indeed, give the youth of the land an ideal, 
not exclusively of personal success, but of self-realization through 
service in a more friendly, more secure, and happier social order. 
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A Third Bibliography on Study 


Selected and Annotated 


By MAXIE N. WOODRING 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


anp CECILE WHITE FLEMMING 


Director, Division of Pupil Adjustment, Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College 


HIS is the third bibliography on study presented by the com- 

pilers in THE Recorp. The first, “A Partial Bibliography on 
Study,”’ appeared in February 1928. It included the most important 
materials published from 1917 to 1928. The second, “A Supple- 
mentary Bibliography on Study,” March 1932, included the outstand- 
ing books, articles, and studies from 1928 to 1932. The present bibli- 
ography attempts to bring the materials on study up to date, 1935. 

A critical examination of these three lists brings into relief the 
development and trends of the study problem during the last eighteen 
years. From 1917 to 1928 the major interest and emphasis were 
upon administrative plans and schemes for supervised study, general 
directions on how to study, and investigations through questionnaires 
and interviews of how high school and college students thought they 
studied. During the later years of this period there came a realiza- 
tion that the study difficulty involved more than an administrative 
set-up, that the critical factor was the effective use of tools, techniques, 
and skills during the period of study. Reading as a study skill began 
to claim the attention of workers and a broader concept of study and 
its relationship to the whole problem of learning began to evolve. 
A few isolated research studies appeared attempting to determine 
and to evaluate definite study procedures. 

The period from 1928 to 1932 saw the introduction of “‘how-to- 
study” courses in high school and college, and a more direct attack 
on specific study skills needed in the specialized fields. The library 


Nore: In the selection and criticism of these studies, the writers have had the help of Miss Ruth 
Shuchowsky, research assistant in the Program of Curriculum Research, Horace Mann School. 
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and the assignment as important factors in the study program 
emerged, and there was a rapidly increasing awareness of the reading 
handicaps of students. Efforts to arrive at study procedures and 
techniques through experimentation called for more reliable stand- 
ards for checking and testing. Changes in materials and methods, 
the development of units of teaching, the spread of integration, and 
differentiated assignments made the technique of directing study one 
of the teacher’s major professional responsibilities. 

The present bibliography shows a marked extension of attention to 
the library as an integral part of the study program, with library 
guides and work-books for self-direction and use by the classroom 
teacher bringing the library and classroom activities into very close 
relationship. The acquisition of reading ability is still a major prob- 
lem, with recreational reading receiving considerable attention. 
Remedial teaching based on diagnostic data has created a great need 
for techniques and procedures for discovering facts about the individ- 
ual. The trend is definitely in this direction and is giving new meaning 
to assignments as related to study. There is an outpouring of work- 
books, study guides, and practice exercises. However, the most 
encouraging feature of the materials herein assembled is the evidence 
of a spread of interest and effort in the study problem to many schools 
on both the high school and college levels. 

The references included here by no means represent a complete list. 
A selection has been made on the basis of what seemed most stimulat- 
ing and practical for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 


AMERICAN Liprary AssociATION. Integration of Library Instruction with the 
High School Social Studies. School Library Yearbook, No. 5, 1932, pp. 121- 
144. 


A thorough and practical consideration of the essential relationships and possible 
coéperation between the teacher in the social studies and the librarian. 

The lists of library skills and materials included should be very useful for 
building tests and check lists. A master list of needed skills is based upon an 
analysis of sixteen representative courses in the social studies for high schools. 


Barker, VILpA. Informal Testing of the Use of Books and Libraries. Elemen- 
tary English Review, 10:143-145, 174-176, 205-208 (June 1933; September 
1933; October 1933). 


Necessary knowledge of the parts of a book and the table of contents, steps 
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in using the index, and knowledge necessary for the independent use of the library 
are itemized. Steps in the training of children in these techniques are approxi- 
mately located by grades, and tests to be used as checks are given in full. An 
excellent guide for the teacher wishing to make up her own tests. 


Bett, HuGH M. Measurement and Improvement of Ability to Study. Peda- 
gogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 33:398-410 (December 
1930). 


A group of students at Stanford University were given talks on desirable atti- 
tudes, habits, and study techniques. Drill in rapid reading, four practice tests, 
and a wall chart were used. With each retest a significant mean gain resulted. The 
Thorndike Intelligence Examination for High School Graduates seems to the 
author a valid measure of the ability to study. 


Book, WiLtiaAM F. How Well College Students Can Read. School and 
Society, 26:242-248 (August 1927). 


The Freshman class at Indiana University showed meager ability to read, 
evaluate, and organize materials on tests given them. When 900 freshmen and 
214 upper classmen were given a standard assignment to study, with the expecta- 
tion of being tested on it during the next class period, the students in the How- 
to-Study course did better than the others. Though the range of ability was wide 
for speed, comprehension, and accuracy, a clear correspondence was found between 
the number of credit points made in a semester and scores on reading tests. “Two 
How-to-Study classes improved during the semester, 102 per cent in reading 
ability and 37.3 per cent in ability to master an assignment. The work seemed 
poorly controlled. 


BoyincTon, GLapys. Experiments with Diagnostic Tests to Determine Knowl- 
edge of Study Tools and Techniques in the Social Studies. Second Yearbook, 
National Council for Social Studies, pp. 132-163, 1931-32. 


From a test dealing with study tools and study techniques, selected and evaluated, 
and given to a total of abuut 38,000 high school seniors, the following conclusions 
were reached: 

1. Training in the use of books and libraries should be given. 

2. Concepts for terms used in questioning should be acquired. 

3. Training is needed in the techniques of criticism and evaluation. 

4. Training is needed in the best procedures in written and oral work. 

5. Training should deal with reading skills and techniques. 

This test might well make one of a battery of tests of study skills. The results 
of the tests would have to be weighted according to the importance of the specific 
skills in respective grades. Thus the battery might be used diagnostically from 
Grades 7 through 12, giving different parts of the battery in different grades and 
weighting suitably when parts overlap. The description of Miss Boyington’s 
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procedure is highly suggestive for similar procedures to be followed in preparing 
a more comprehensive battery. 


Boynton, Paut L. and BARNARD, WILLIAM H. Influence of Length of Study 
Period on Achievement in English. Peabody Journal of Education, 9:367-371 
(May 1932). 


Twenty children in the ninth grade were divided into four groups. Each spent 
two hundred minutes in studying Evangeline. Intervals of four different lengths 
were used. An objective test showed no statistically significant differences. In 
general the thirty and forty minute periods seemed favorable. 


Carro_i, Ropert P. and Jacoss, C. C. Drill in Silent Reading for College 
Freshmen. School and Society, 30:656-658 (November 1929). 


A group of Freshmen at Syracuse University were given ten minutes of daily 
drill for rapid reading on material taken from college textbooks and arranged in 
form similar to that of the McCall-Crabbs Test Lessons in Reading. The drill 
group improved twenty-eight times as much as the control group of graduate 
students and teachers. Poor control renders this experiment inconclusive. 


Coie, T. R. Twenty Years Experience with Supervised Study. School Execu- 
tives Magazine, §3:105-116 (December 1933). 


Suggestive of possible techniques for the teacher and study supervisor. Empha- 
sis is placed on provision for individual difference in ability. 


Crawrorp, C. C. Relative Values of Reading and Outlining as Methods of 
Study. Educational Method, 8:434-438 (May 1932). 


To find out the relative values of reading and outlining as methods of study, 
time-limit and work-limit experiments were held. With a criterion of immediate 
results, there was little difference between reading time and outlining, except 
that outlining took more time than reading. No attempt was made to evaluate 
the ideas retained or to test long-range retention. 


Eaton, ANNE T. Integrating Library and Classroom through the Library 
Assembly. Teachers College Record, 25:104-119 (November 1933). 


The author emphasizes the library functioning as a living part of the entire 
school in promoting classroom activities and developing interests of individual 
children. The library assembly growing out of the use of the library is an ideal 
way to extend the intelligent use of books into every activity of the school. 

Types of library assemblies and possible programs are considered A number 
of actual programs are described, which reveal both the stimulating influence 
to richer experiences and the concretely practical services rendered by the school 
library. 
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FLEMMING, Cecite Wuirte. Training High School Pupils in Specific Study 
Procedures. The English Journal, 23 :639-649 (October 1934). 


The coérdinated or integrated type of instruction program in the junior and 
senior high school makes heavier demands than does the conventional organization 
of subject-matter courses for skills involved in reading, the use of reference 
materials, and the organization of materials from varied sources. 

Suggestions are offered for the determination of pupil attitudes, habits of work, 
and methods of study, and the diagnosis of group and individual needs through 
informal and standardized tests. Emphasis is placed upon the acquisition of effec- 
tive methods of study through work actually done in the classroom rather than by 
isolated practice. Materials and procedures for developing basic skills are con- 
sidered. Emphasis is placed upon the necessity for coéperative inter-relationships 
of class teachers and librarian for instruction and practice in library skills. 


GLADDEN, THERON A. Measuring the Effectiveness with the Course of Study. 
Twelfth Yearbook, National Education Association, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, June 1933, pp. 435-440. 


Three forms are suggested for the use of the librarian to help the principal 
in checking the effectiveness of the library work. Form A includes objectives, 
activities, and space for a daily plan. Form B is a record of all definite activities 
carried out with all of the classes. Form C gives checking devices of activities 
completed. The librarian’s goal should be to have the children develop freedom in 
self-direction. By using the course of study intelligently the principal can estimate 
pretty closely how useful the library is to the school. 


Gray, C. D. A Comparison of Two Types of Silent Reading as Used by 
Children in Different School Grades. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
20:169-176 (March 1929). 


Four hundred ninety-one children in Grades 4, 5, and 6 were tested to determine 
the extent to which they could (a) read for the purpose of answering questions 
when the questions are given before the reading is done, (4) when the questions 
are given after the reading is done. Some grades did better with the first technique 
than with the second. When the chronological age was held constant, the corre- 
lations increased. Apparently specific training would be a distinct aid in developing 
the two types of reading. 


Jacosson, P. B. Two Experiments with Work-type Reading Exercises in the 
Ninth Grade. University of lowa Studies in Education, New Series, No. 247. 
University of lowa, 1933. Pp. 85. 


In the first experiment, 122 pupils in the ninth grade were used to find what 
effect 60 work-type reading exercises given in English would have on their reading 
comprehension scores and on their knowledge of general science. 
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In the second experiment, 60 work-type exercises covering units in science were 
given to 216 pupils to find the effect of such exercises on reading, comprehension 
score, knowledge of general science gained, and grade point averages of the experi- 
mental group. 

Results in the first experiment indicated that the experimental group gained 
significantly over the control group in one reading test only. There was little 
difference between the experimental and control groups in score on Iowa Silent 
Reading Test, on the general science tests, on the English mechanics, on grade- 
point averages, and in amount of free reading done. ‘The poor initial readers 
in the experimental group gained the most. 

In the second experiment gains of the experimental over the control group ap- 
proached and reached statistical significance in six of the seven measuring instru- 
ments used. 

This is a very well controlled piece of work, worth consulting as an example 
of intelligent and scientific planning, with an excellent bibliography. 


Jersttp, ARTHUR T. Examinations as an Aid to Learning. Journal of Edu- 


cational Psychology, 20:602-609 (November 1929). 


Rotating two sections in beginning psychology, the author tested the effect of 
different kinds of pre-tests, and a summary test was given on learning and recall. 
Multiple choice and essay question types of pre-tests seemed to make for a sta- 
tistically significant superiority in learning. The direct interrogation would seem 
to constitute a more intense stimulus than a narrative statement. The true-false 
examination is not a good type of pre-test in that it does not compel an attitude of 
active participation. 


KELLEY, TRUMAN L. and Krey, A. C. Tests and Measurements in the Social 


Sciences. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. 635. 


This volume is the fourth in the series of reports made by the Commission on 
the Social Studies in the Schools. It presents the results of a study of objective 
tests and measurements in the field of the social studies. 

The entire volume is of fundamental importance to the teacher concerned with 
developing in her pupils basic and effective methods of learning. For this bibli- 
ography attention is called particularly to the consideration in Chapter I of con- 
cepts, skills, and attitudes involved in learning. The tests evolved by the 
Commission are included in subsequent sections and the results obtained in the 
measurement of the results of learning are analyzed. 


Kruecer, WILLIAM C. F. Learning During Directed Attention. Journal of 


Experimental Psychology, 15:517-527 (October 1932). 


Working with college graduates, it was found that attention directed first to the 
more difficult material required slightly fewer trials for success at recall than vice 
versa. When difficult and easy material alternate frequently within the same unit, 
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the entire unit is memorized slightly faster than when the same material is grouped 
into successively difficult materials. 

This may be suggestive for the arrangement of material when, if ever, rote learn- 
ing is required—in directing attention to lists of misspelled words, for example. 


Loorsourow, G. C. The High School Attack upon the Problem of Study. 
California Quarterly of Secondary Education, 6:50-62 (October 1930). 


Questionnaires were submitted to 482 teachers and 12 principals to determine 
to what extent high school administrators and teachers attempt to develop effective 
study habits in their pupils and to examine the practices they use to this end. 
Results indicated that administrators have rarely taken active steps in stressing the 
importance of study techniques. Specialization of techniques appeared only to a 
small degree. Teachers seemed more interested in solving classroom problems than 
in their students. The items listed by the teachers are worth consulting. 


Louttit, C. M. and Patrick, JAMes R. Study of Students’ Knowledge in the 
Use of the Library. Journal of Applied Psychology, 16:475-484 (October 
1932). 

On a library information quiz given to 441 college students, increases in score 
from freshman to the senior years were insignificant. Knowledge in the use of the 


library seemed more closely connected with general ability than with academic rank. 
The actual questions used were not given. 


Lyman, R. L. A Codéperative Experiment in Junior High School Composition. 
School Review, 39:748-757 (December 1931). 


In Grades 6, 7, 8, and 9, 1,039 pupils were given practice in planning seven com- 
positions and discovering their own errors. ‘The first and last compositions were 
rated on the Wisconsin Scale for the Judgment of Composition. In the final test, 
pupils left uncorrected less than one-half as many errors as in the pre-test, and 
78 per cent showed evidence of planning; sixth grade pupils made the greatest 
progress. Interesting devices for helping pupils in planning compositions are given. 


McCa.uisterR, JAMES M. Guiding Pupils’ Reading Activities in the Study of 
Content Subjects. Elementary School Journal, 31 :271-284 (December 1930). 
After making a study of reading difficulties of junior and senior high school 
students, and observing their teachers for techniques in overcoming these difficulties, 
the author was able to formulate five aspects of reading in which guidance is 
necessary in the high school. This is suggestive of the possible management of 
content subjects so as to give guidance in the reading aspects of study. 
McGoercn, Grace O. (Stephens College). Revaluation of the Whole-part 
Problem in Learning. Journal of Educational Research, 26:1-5 (September 
1932). 


In spite of the common acceptance that whole-learning is more efficient than 
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part-learning, there is no unquestionable experimental evidence to that effect. The 
relative efficiency of either method seems a function of at least seven listed factors. 
The writer insists on the qualified query “Under what conditions is the whole 
method superior to the part method ?”. 


NEWLUN, CHESTER O. Teaching Children to Summarize in Fifth Grade 
History. Contributions to Education, No. 404. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. Pp. 75. 


To discover whether the ability to summarize the important facts in units of 
history increases achievement of fifth grade pupils in history or in reading. 

Pupils taking fifth grade history in five elementary schools were divided into 
control and experimental groups. Experimental groups were taught to summarize. 
Initial, medial, and final tests were given. In one school only did the experimental 
group gain significantly over the control group in medial, final, and delayed-recall 
tests. Results in other schools seemed inconclusive, perhaps because teachers dom- 
inated the choice of items to be included in the summary during the training period. 


PicKArD, VerRA E. Training Children to Use the Dictionary. Elementary 
English Review, 10:139-142 (June 1933). 


A gradation of dictionary instruction is suggested in terms of school grades, from 
the second through the sixth. Specific devices and techniques are described, as 
well as the order of the facts to be learned. An excellent aid to the classroom 
teacher. 


Rappatz, AGNges and McAuister, Grapys M. The Use of Encyclopedias in 
Elementary Schools. Elementary English Review, 10:146-147 (June 1933). 


Several hundred children in the intermediate grades were used. A set of fifty 
lessons, covering work on vocabulary, speed, accuracy of detail, following direc- 
tions, organization, and total meaning was prepared. Material taken from encyclo- 
pedias was used verbatim in tests. The lessons were not reproduced in the article 


in full. 


Reep, Luca Rutu. Teaching the Use of the Library. Library Journal, 57 :706- 
707 (September 1, 1932). 


Brief plans for each of eleven units to be taught to college students are out- 
lined. The units are comprehensive and of a distinctly advanced college character. 


Remmers, H. H. and STALNAKER, J. M. An Experiment in Remedial Reading 
Exercises at College Level. School and Society, 28:797-800 (December 1928). 


Seven freshmen in the lower fourth of the entering class at Purdue University 
were given talks on factors influencing rate and comprehension of reading. After 
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a total practice time of three hours, they showed a gain of 24.6 per cent in speed 
over the initial period, with no change in comprehension. 


Srmpson, Rospert GILtKey. The Effect of Specific Training on Ability to Read 
Historical Materials. Journal of Educational Research, 20:343-351 (Decem- 
ber 1929). 


One hundred and six pupils in the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades of an ele- 
mentary school were used in an attempt to find out experimentally what effect 
training in answering questions, evaluating, outlining, and summarizing has on 
pupils’ ability to read historical materials. The experimental groups made 
significantly superior scores on the final reading and history tests than did the 
control groups. Outlining seemed the most effective single technique. Different 
methods of notation of study techniques were found superior by results on differ- 
ent tests. Specific methods of directing study were not described, though the 
author has interesting suggestions for further research of this kind. 


TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. The Teaching of Corrective Reading in the High School; 
including a carefully selected list of twenty-five references. Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, IIl., 1934. Pp. 16. 


A brief but simple and clear consideration of the problem of corrective reading 
in the high school and an exposition of certain procedures effective for group instruc- 
tion. A selected list of reading materials suitable for actual practice in a corrective 
reading group at the junior high school level is given, followed by the selected 
references. Many of these same references are referred to in the earlier bibliog- 
raphies on study by Woodring and Flemming or in the article by Flemming and 
Woodring on “Training High School Pupils in Study Procedures with Emphasis on 
Reading,” Teachers College Record, 30:589-610 (March 1929). 


Unzicker, Ceciiia E. and FLEMMING, Cectte Wuite. Remedial Instruction 
an Aid to Effective Study. Teachers College Record, 35:398-413 (February 
1933). 


Suggests that remedial work for special problems is necessary before mass direc- 
tion of study can be most economically and effectively achieved. Diagnosis, general 
and specific, method of observing individuals at work, and treatment of weak- 
nesses are discussed. The report of tests used, authorities consulted, and procedures 
followed can be extremely valuable to the classroom teacher who has no expert aid 
available. The presentation offers suggestions for many situations not specifically 
covered by the article. 


WEINLAND, J. D. How Successful College Students Study. Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, 21 :521-526 (October 1930). 
A questionnaire of 70 items answered by twenty honor men and five failing col- 


lege students indicated study techniques differentiating the good students from 
the poor. The author mentions twelve specific points of interest. 
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Wirty, Paut A. Diagnosis and Remedial Treatment of Reading Difficulties in 
the Secondary School. Educational Trends, 3:7-13 (April 1934). 

Wirty, Paut A. and La Brant, Lou L. Some Results of Remedial Instruc- 
tion in Reading. Educational Trends, 2:7-14 (January 1933). 


These two articles stress again the limitations in reading of children who enter 
the secondary school and emphasize the necessity for high school teachers to 
understand “the essential characteristics of poor reading, the steps in adequate 
diagnoses, and the way in which remedial work may be efficiently provided.” This 
paper (April 1934) analyzes the reading problems of ninth grade pupils referred to 
the Education Clinic of Northwestern University for extreme retardation in 
reading. The results of a detailed diagnostic testing program are presented and 
the evidence from case histories is analyzed. 

The writers urge the establishment of special classes for remedial teaching in 
basic reading skills as the best way of assuring strict adherence to an expertly 
directed program. 


Wooprinc, Maxtiz N. and Atpricw, Grace L. The Library and the Study 
Program. Teachers College Record, 34:678-690 (May 1933). 


Four important steps in library work in connection with classroom study are 
mentioned. Three essential methods of reading and eight points of the good library 
assignment are sketched. An appended bibliography of publications useful in 
class instruction in library procedures is of practical value. 


Wooprinc, Maxie N. and Fremmine, Cecitte Wuire. Directing Study 
through the Assignment. Teachers College Record, 33:673-695 (May 
1932). 


The authors analyze the scope and technique of the assignment and list the 
criteria which should aid in the development and evaluation of the assignment. 
Each of the sixteen criteria is discussed and illustrated by citations from actual 
assignments used in the classroom. 

These assignments show concretely the possibility of and trend toward more 
effective pupil direction through increased awareness by the teacher of the require- 
ments which she is demanding of the learner and by the effort to check the results 
obtained. 

Stimulating and concretely helpful to the class teacher. 


GUIDES TO PRACTICAL PROCEDURES IN STUDY FOR TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS 


A selection from recent publications is listed in this section without 
annotation. The titles indicate the type of practical service which the 
several authors have attempted to offer. 


Barnes, M. E. (Newport News H. S.). Some Newer Types of Procedures in 
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Teaching the Social Studies (with emphasis upon definite study procedures). 
Virginia Journal of Education, 309-11 (April 1933). 


Broenic, A. M. and Wirkinson, M.S. Magic Keys to Books. Adventures in 
a Library Series, Nos. 4 (pp. 16) and 7 (pp. 36). Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Md., 1929. 


Brown, Zawee. The Library Key. H. W. Wilson Company, 1928. Pp. 84. 


Cook, L. B., Norvett, G. W., and McCay, W. A. Experiments in Reading, 
Books One, Two, Three, for Grades 7, 8, and 9. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1934. Practice lessons to develop reading skill. 


Crawrorp, C. C. and Leirzevzr, E. M. Learning a New Language. University 
of Southern California, 1930. Pp. 242. 


Gipson, Avice N. Tests in the Social Studies. McKinley Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, 1929. Pp. 144. 


GILLINGHAM, ANNA and STILLMAN, Bessie. Remedial Work for Reading, 
Spelling, and Penmanship. Privately printed by authors. Ethical Culture 
School, New York, 1934. Pp. 143. 


Herron, Miriam. Enriching the Library Lesson. H. W. Wilson Bulletin, 
7:537-545 (May 1933). 


IncLes, May and McCacugz, ANNA. Teaching the Use of Books and Li- 
braries. H.W. Wilson Company, 1930. Pp. 198. 


Jones, E.S. Improvement of Study Habits. Kenworthy Press, Buffalo, N. Y., 
1931. Pp. 118. 


KeirH, Mrs. R. G. A Visual Method of Library Instruction, H. W. Wilson 
Bulletin, 10:694-700 (June 1932). 


Koos, F. H. True False Test on Use of Books and Libraries. School Li- 
brary Year Book I. H. W. Wilson Company, 1927. Pp. 82-85. 


Lewis, E. E. and Lesser, Gotpize D. Adventures with Books and Libraries. 
American Book Company, 1934. Pp. 192. 


Moore, HersBert and McLAuGHuin, Lucite. Reading and Study Aids. A 


manual for college students. Privately printed June 1924. Mt. Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass. Pp. 80. 
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Pressey, Lugetta C. A Manual of Reading Exercises for Freshmen. Ohio 
State University Press, Columbus, 1933. Pp. 112. 


SALISBURY, RACHEL. Better Work Habits. Practice Exercises in Reading and 
Composition. Scott, Foresman and Company, 1934. Pp. 228. 


Tyer, RALPH W. Constructing Achievement Tests. Ohio State University 
Press, Columbus, 1934. Pp. 102. 


Virginia Core Curriculum for Secondary Schools—Course of Study Grade VIII, 
Section III, “Abilities,” pp. 204-251. Board of Education, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, 1934. 


Warp, G. O. Practical Use of Books and Libraries. Fifth Edition. Faxon, 
Boston, 1933. Pp. 195. 


WRENN, Giisert C. Study Hints for High School Students. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. Pp. 16. 


This is the sixth of a second series of articles on directing study. 
The first article, “Supplementary Bibliography on Study,” 
appeared in March 1932. 














My Philosophy of Life and Education 


By WILLIAM A. McCALL 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HIS article, the third on my philosophy of life and education, 

continues the presentation of theses. The preceding eight theses 
were presented in the April 1934 and the January 1935 issues of 
Tue REcorD. 


Thesis 1X. Jf all learning is bond forming, then bonds are binary 
rather than unitary, for purposes and abilities are psychologically 
distinct. 


“Both purposes and abilities undoubtedly have a neural basis. It 
may clarify thinking to formulate some crude hypotheses as to the 
neural nature of a purpose and a corresponding ability. We see a 
man wink his eye. The neural energy races down the optic nerve of 
the observer. The activity which results from this stimulus depends 
entirely upon the routing through the neural mechanism of the neural 
energy. This routing of neural energy is accomplished by billions of 
little switches called synapses. Sometimes the neural energy started 
by this wink is routed in one way and a handkerchief is produced to 
remove the offending object. Sometimes it is routed another way 
and the face blushes. Sometimes it takes another route and whiskey 
is produced in a prohibition city. Theoretically every set of synapses 
may be connected with every possible stimulus. 

“The secrets of the mental contribution of heredity, of experience, 
and formal education are hidden in these purpose-plus-ability bonds. 
To believe that St. Peter makes a record of our misdeeds in huge 
tomes with a quill pen does not do justice to his versatile nature. His 
record is stored in synapses. On Judgment Day St. Peter needs only 
to resurrect our neural mechanisms and place us under what St. Paul 
calls the ‘law of liberty,’ and watch our behavior when freed from 
certain social restraints. 


Note: Quotation marks are used to indicate unaltered portions of the original manuscript as ex- 
plained in part one of this article. 
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“All these neural bonds have two phases—a purpose phase and an 
ability phase—which have a sort of independent existence. That this 
relative independence exists is the important thing, because it has 
vital educational implications. Whether both purpose and ability 
have their spatial location in the same synapses need not be considered. 
For the sake of simplicity, however, it will be assumed that each 
synapse and group of synapses have two chemical or electrical states, 
one of which corresponds to purpose strength and one to ability 
strength. 

“It does not seem possible to avoid the conclusion that purposes 
and abilities are psychologically discrete entities. Who does not know 
the child who not only lacks a particular purpose and its correspond- 
ing ability but also lacks a capacity to learn either? And there is the 
child who lacks the purpose and the ability and who has a capacity 
to learn the purpose only. There is the child who lacks the purpose 
and the ability and who has the capacity to learn the ability only. 
There is the child who has the purpose and lacks the ability and 
has no capacity to learn the ability and so on for all the other com- 
binations. Assuming that capacity to learn exists, the types of learn- 
ers reduce to the following: (1) no purpose and no ability; (2) a 
purpose but no ability; (3) an ability but no purpose. If the pupil 
has both the purpose and the ability he is not a candidate for educa- 
tion so far as that purpose and ability are concerned.” 

‘This independence of purpose and ability when both are required 
for effective action strongly suggests that they are somehow psycho- 
logically and neurologically different.” 


Thesis X. When properly conceived, there is a complete identity be- 
tween the fundamentals of philosophy, psychology, and education. 


“It was shown in preceding articles that human purposes are both 
the vital elements in life and the fundamental starting points for the 
construction of a curriculum. Purposes are equally fundamental to 
any psychology of learning. Purpose exhibits itself not only as the in- 
stigator of every idea of learning conceived but also as the real con- 
troller of every activity. Purpose explains why the child learns to 
scream louder and louder. Purpose explains why the child soon 
ceases to snatch what belongs to a stronger playmate. By the proper 
manipulation of purpose, children can be taught to forego the swim- 
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ming hole for school books, to eschew the joys of drawing pictures of 
the teacher, and to prefer are not or is not to ain’t. The power of 
purpose is universal. It guides the footsteps of the infants as they 
toddle into life and of the aged as they totter out of it. It regulates 
our humblest acts and determines the destiny of nations.”’ 


Thesis XI. The philosophical ultimate operates unceasingly from the 
cradle to the grave. 


‘‘Most infants are born with numerous instinctive purposes and in- 
stinctive abilities—the results of a sort of pre-education or racial edu- 
cation or environmental selection. They are also born with the 
guarantee written into their neural mechanism that other purposes 
and abilities will be added through simple maturing. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the infant is practically promised a purpose and ability to walk, 
talk, seek a mate, and so forth. In addition he is endowed with a vast 
amount of capacity which is no more than numerous possibilities of 
learning purposes and abilities. 

“In return for this hereditary dowry Nature exacts the condition 
that no purposes will be learned which do not bud out of original pur- 
poses or existing purposes which have so originated, and that no 
abilities will be developed except at the call of purpose, and that no 
ability will ever be exercised after it is developed except at the behest 
of purpose. This is why purpose is so strategic both in life and edu- 
cation and why no child can learn except at the call of his own purpose. 
Always the first and most important step in the teaching process is to 
generate a desired purpose unless that purpose already exists.” 


Thesis XII. Only purpose begets purpose. 


“One way to illustrate the procedure for inculcating a purpose is 
to consider the case of where the ability already exists but the purpose 
does not. 

“Last week I was left alone to write these ideas and at the same 
time to entertain a thirteen-month-old infant. My charge immedi- 
ately manifested her purpose to take possession of the shining ink- 
stand on the writing table. This aroused in me a purpose to inculcate 
in her a purpose to respect the property of others. She was carried 
to a distant corner of the room and lectured upon the antisocial nature 
of her conduct. This was done because I had observed other sophisti- 
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cated parents making such appeals to the higher nature and moral 
conscience of their young. A beatific smile indicated an appreciation 
of my noble words, but her forward motion indicated that if she un- 
derstood she had no particular respect for anybody’s purposes except 
her own. Apparently it was useless to appeal to a purpose or a con- 
science that didn’t exist. Evidently Nature was exacting the pound 
of flesh that all new purposes must bud from existing purposes of the 
child. Like many another educator I had appealed to a vacuum. 

“Noting her irresistible approach I bethought me that the Scientific 
Monthly contained a page of pictures. The opened magazine was 
spread in the path of her approach. The trap caught her. With 
a well-known gurgling sound she seized the magazine. One leaf and 
a part of another were mangled by the time a rescue could be made. 
After a brief whimper she resumed her progress toward the original 
objective. An attempt had been made to kill one purpose by arous- 
ing another to look at pictures. Not even the desired competing pur- 
pose was secured. The failure was easily discovered. Many similar 
mistakes in education go undiscovered because they are relatively less 
visible. 

“From the manner in which she tore the journal it seemed clear 
that noisy things which could be manipulated would arouse in her a 
purpose which would effectually block the persisting inkstand purpose. 
Hence a bunch of keys was taken from the desk, jangled before her 
eager eyes, and tossed to a far corner. She crawled toward them and 
I settled back, pleased with my skill as a teacher, and resumed work. 
A clumping sound was heard. In less than a minute she was on her 
way back to the inkstand still maintaining her possession of the keys, 
thereby teaching that to inculcate a competing purpose is not the same 
as inculcating an antagonistic purpose. Momentarily the key pur- 
pose had gained ascendancy, thereby draining the neural energy 
through its synaptic series to the detriment of the other set of bonds. 
Whether the key purpose waned somewhat is not certain. At any 
rate she discovered that the two were not necessarily competing pur- 
poses, for both purposes could be realized simultaneously. One thing 
was sure: the strength of the original purpose had been little or not 
at allimpaired. There was in fact some basis for believing the method 
employed had really strengthened the original purpose. Her organ- 
ism may have argued somewhat as follows: ‘I like jangly objects. 
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He satisfies this desire only when I try to seize his inkstand. There- 
fore inkstand proclivities pay my purposes.’ Thorndike states that 
the mind does not do something for nothing. The reverse is equally 
true. In sum, educators may easily delude themselves into believing 
that the substitution of a competing purpose permanently blocks the 
undesirable purpose. The effect is more likely to be a strengthened 
original purpose temporarily driven underground there to bide its 
time. 

“It was decided to employ different tactics. As her hand advanced 
toward the inkstand it was sharply slapped by a small rubber band. 
The hand was immediately withdrawn. At last a stimulus had struck 
home—had plumbed an existing purpose which was relevant. The 
hand was advanced, struck, and withdrawn again. Obviously she had 
a very strong purpose to avoid pain. This purpose was being used 
with some success to aid in the weakening of the purpose to disturb 
the inkstand and in the strengthening of the purpose to leave to others 
what belonged to others. The hand continued to advance, receive its 
punishment, and retreat. Soon she began to shake her head. Then 
she began to cry, still periodically advancing her hand. Then she 
began to stamp the floor, kick the legs of the table, and pound with 
her hands. She acted as though such outbursts of rage had been partic- 
ularly effective in the past. But there were increasing signs of yield- 
ing for the hand advanced less and less frequently. Somehow the 
neural impulses produced by the rubber band were operating to alter 
the chemical or electrical nature of the purpose phase of the synapses 
directing the hand to advance, or else strengthening the purpose phase 
of the bonds which direct the hand to retreat. Part of the neural 
energy was probably consumed in making these synaptic changes, 
while part was producing the anger activities. Matters were becom- 
ing acute for the mother’s return was momentarily expected, and the 
science of experimental psychology is seldom advanced by mothers. 
Fortunately, she soon relinquished her purpose, dropped to the floor, 
crawled angrily away and finally vented the last of her rage by chew- 
ing a new velure portiére. 

“Hearing the mother’s key in the door I hastened to establish 
friendly relations with the daughter but she shrunk away in disgust. 
Evidently the dictum that he who takes the sword will perish by the 
sword applies to education. The generalized purpose was not taught 
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partly because this was beyond her capacity. By appealing to certain 
strong purposes the more limited purpose of non-interference with a 
particular object on a particular table was inculcated. But it seems 
that purposes rarely come singly. While inculcating one purpose 
there had been opened up a whole Pandora’s box of undesirable pur- 
poses. Punishment may be employed but it evidently has several con- 
sequences. It may induce a child to learn a poem but the memoriza- 
tion is likely to be woven with a hate for both punisher and poem. I 
attribute to my father’s efforts every Sunday to make me, while but 
a boy, read a thick copy entitled Baptist Doctrines my subsequent in- 
ability to pray for erring Methodists with appropriate fervor. 

“The process of generating purposes, then, is the process of ap- 
pealing in the appropriate way to the strongest available purposes. 
This means that while teachers are in continual competition with ex- 
isting purposes most of which have a running start, they are also armed 
with the full power of existing purposes provided they possess enough 
skill at human engineering to harness it. The successful teachers, 
politicians, and other manipulators of human purposes are those who 
work with and not against existing purposes. They keep in mind 
Thorndike’s dictum that the mind does not do something for nothing. 
They keep in mind that purposes bud from purposes, that from 
the cradle to the grave all of us chase wisps of straw which are doled 
out in front and run from a whip that cracks behind.” 


Thesis XIII. Only purpose makes purpose permanent. 


“There are two and only two reasons for creating any purpose. One 
is to generate an ability so that activity may take place, and the other 
is to guarantee that the activity will take place in the presence of a 
given situation. If a purpose is being created to permanently con- 
trol activity there should be some assurance that it will be permanent. 
The infant will probably retain the purpose to leave the inkstand un- 
molested so long as her father is present in the room. Jack will con- 
tinue to respect Mary’s pigtails so long as his mother keeps watch. 
A class in high school continued its translation of Virgil until the 
term’s marks were turned in. Then it marched in solemn procession 
to a funeral pyre where both Dido and A-neas were burned together 
in one book. Many of the school activities of children will cease the 
instant that school is done. 
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“One force operating to weaken many of the purposes to which 
educators are tying new purposes is mere maturity. Anyone who 
builds a new purpose upon, say, the purpose to suckle, or crawl, or be 
petted in public, and other such transitory purposes is building upon 
an ephemeral purpose. Mere maturing will undermine these purposes, 
and the new purposes will fall with them. 

“Other existing purposes are destined to be sheared away by ex- 
perience. When the child leaves the home he will come in contact 
with the life of the school and of the street. The vast number of 
new stimuli generate all kinds of new purposes and play havoc with 
many old ones. He goes into the street a pacifist; he comes back a 
militarist. He joins a gang and thereby evolves many new purposes 
which drive old ones under cover. The inherited purposes remain phe- 
nomenally stable. A host of acquired purposes die and a host come 
into birth almost overnight. This is probably an exaggeration of the 
amount of change. But there is little doubt that acquired purposes 
are remarkably plastic. 

“Again the permanence of any purpose is dubious which emanates 
from an existing purpose with which it has no exclusive connection. 
The purpose to secure the weekly or annual distribution of candy may 
create and maintain the purpose to attend Sunday school. But the time 
soon comes in the life of each when a sufficient supply of candy may 
be secured in a less obnoxious manner and the purpose to attend Sun- 
day school suffers a speedy decline. 

“Boys who read good literature, or quietly shut the door, or allow 
ladies to precede them at appropriate times, or who refrain from 
fighting because of the teacher’s approval when they do refrain or dis- 
approval when they do not, will retain their commendable purposes 
just as long and no longer than the teacher’s stimuli last. Any teacher 
who builds the purposes of her pupils upon their purpose to keep her 
approval is, except as indicated later, out of harmony with the pur- 
pose of her profession. As a noted English educator points out, it 
is the distinction of the teaching profession that teachers try to teach 
themselves out of a job. Teachers must do this, for they cannot go 
with their pupils through life. As fast as possible the teacher’s props 
around pupils’ purposes should be withdrawn. The most crucial test 
of the extent to which a teacher has succeeded in teaching herself out 
of a job is to observe the purposes of her pupils when she leaves the 
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room, when a substitute takes her place, or when the pupils leave 
school. 

“Does this mean that ephemeral purposes may not be used to gen- 
erate new purposes? If so, educators are severely indicted. Perhaps 
the most potent creator and maintainer of pupils’ purposes is the 
teacher’s distribution of her approval and disapproval. Acquired 
purposes may be made stable even when generated by an ephemeral 
purpose provided an adequate purpose will be available to take the 
latter’s place. Take reading, for example. With considerable assur- 
ance that the reading activity will continue long after the initiating 
purpose has gone, the teacher can, if necessary, resort to any num- 
ber of transitory purposes to get the pupil over the mechanical difh- 
culties of reading. A new purpose which has unusually exclusive con- 
nection with the reading process will come in to take the place of the 
initiating purpose or purposes. If the mother’s approval and disap- 
proval can support Jack’s purpose not to pull Mary’s hair until he is 
sixteen, the mother can die with considerable assurance that Mary’s 
approval or disapproval will by that time become an adequate sub- 
stitute. If the teacher can prop up Mary’s purpose to comb her hair 
and keep her face clean and her clothes tidy until she is fourteen, the 
teacher can turn her into the world with considerable assurance that 
Jack’s approval and disapproval will comb her hair, wash her face, 
and dress her as becomingly as her ability permits.” 


Thesis XIV. Purposes are not made permanent by exercise. 


‘Purposes whose roots reach far back into the hereditary past have 
exceedingly great permanence. The purpose to live comes with life 
and does not usually go until life goes. The more fundamental in- 
stinctive purposes are practically ineradicable. Some even thrive under 
attempts to kill them. This permanence is not because these purposes 
are under a different law. It is simply because it is purpose which 
creates purpose and purpose which destroys purpose. There are few, 
if any, purposes in the individual powerful enough to kill the purpose 
to live and to create life. Yet these two powerful purposes quickly 
and unhesitatingly kill the purposes they have begotten whenever it 
is to their interest to do so. Thus we arrive at the startling con- 
clusion that the amount of exercise a purpose has had has nothing 
per se to do with its persistence. The great directing purposes of 
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life are not the product of drill. Purposes are not kept strong by use 
but by their contribution to more fundamental purposes; they do not 
weaken from disuse but from failing to pay more fundamental pur- 
poses in a changed situation. It is purpose and not use which giveth 
and which taketh away. The Law of Exercise which Thorndike 
holds is a fundamental law of all learning is, I believe, entirely in- 
applicable to the most important half of learning.” 


Thesis XV. The fundamental psychology of learning is very simple 
despite its apparent complexity. 

“To the novice even the fundamental principles of educational 
psychology appear very complex. As a matter of fact they are few and 
simple. The novice is confused by the multitude of terms which 
mean the same thing. He who becomes a master of the technique 
of creating purposes need pay no attention to creating ideals, atti- 
tudes, interest, drives, motivation, attention, focalization, mind set, 
concentration, persistence, much of what is connoted by character, 
moral development, socialization, the law of effect, the law of exer- 
cise, practice or repetition, and part of readiness of neurones and ap- 
perception. For purposes are identical with the above or else they 
guarantee the above, or else they are part of the above. Thus a 
youth with high purposes is one with ‘high ideals.’ A youth who is 
continually replete with generous purposes is one who has a ‘fine at- 
titude toward life.’ A youth with a strong purpose is necessarily pow- 
erfully interested and motivated, and the very nature of his being gives 
a mind set and compels attention to the object of his purpose. If 
the purpose is sufficiently specific, focalization will automatically occur. 
If the purpose is sufficiently strong, concentration will result. A strong 
and abiding purpose automatically causes persistence or stick-to-it- 
ness. If the purpose is continually dominant over a considerable 
period, a long attention span results. Numerous desirable purposes 
which have ascendancy over an individual guarantee that he has a 
good character, a moral nature, and that he is socialized. This is so 
because deficient character, immorality or unmorality, and antisocial 
conduct are due more to undesirable or weak desirable purposes than 
a lack of ability to carry out desirable purposes were they present. 
Insofar as deficiency in the foregoing is due to inability, purpose is 
only half. The law of effect is equivalent to rewards and punishments. 
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But what stimuli will reward or punish depends upon existing pur- 
pose. Hence, the law of effect is equivalent to appealing to the ap- 
propriate purposes. If purpose is sufficiently strong and the requisite 
ability is present, exercise or practice or repetition will inevitably 
occur. Whenever a purpose is dominant then the neurons over which 
that purpose presides are ready to act. If, however, Thorndike 
means by readiness of neurons not only a desire to act but also the 
presence of an ability, then readiness is synonymous with purpose 
plus ability. Herbart’s apperception merely calls for an adjustment to 
existing purposes and abilities. Thus all life’s activities are but prod- 
ucts of purposes plus abilities, and all education is little more than ap- 
pealing to existing purposes so as to alter other purposes or abilities 
or both.” 

This article has dealt with the psychology of purposes; the next one 
will be devoted to the psychology of abilities, that is, mechanisms for 
realizing purposes. 


[To be continued | 
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New Studies in Education 


























THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF TEACHERS 
COLLEGE CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION* 


ITH the recent publication of 

Teachers College Contribution 
to Education number 525, the one hun- 
dred volumes numbered from 500 to 599 
have been issued by the Bureau of Pub- 
lications of Teachers College. Forty- 
two of these volumes—totaling 4,119 
pages—have been noted in Psychological 
Abstracts. If we assume that mention by 
Psychological Abstracts is indicative of 
the psychological value of the publication, 
then it is of interest to examine these 
books which have been so noted. 

Members of the staff of the Abstracts 
judge, chiefly on the basis of the title, 
whether or not a book should be ab- 
stracted. With Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education, the person who 
does the abstracting also checks over all 
titles in the series and suggests any vol- 
umes which he believes have been omitted. 
Such judgments, of course, are not highly 
reliable, and a few books are doubtless 
not abstracted which should be, and others 
are mentioned which have little right to 
such mention. The error usually lies on 
the side of abstracting too many of the 
volumes. 

Publications abstracted in Psychological 
Abstracts are classified under seventeen 
headings. The allocation of a publication 
to a certain classification is not beyond 


* By Joun M. Sratnaxer, Examiner. 


dispute but, in general, the classification 
indicates the general nature of the subject 
matter of the publication. As might be 
expected, most of the forty-two books ap- 
peared under the heading “Educational 
Psychology.” Twenty-seven titles were 
so classified. The remaining fifteen vol- 
umes were classified as follows: 4, So- 
cial Functions of the Individual; 3, Child- 
hood and Adolescence; 2, Mental Tests; 
2, Sensations and Perceptions; 2, Motor 
Phenomena and Action; 1, Attention, 
Memory, and Thought; and 1, Special 
Mental Conditions. Of the nine remain- 
ing possible classifications, one might have 
expected some contribution to deal with 
subjects classified under three of them, 
but not under the other six. None of the 
books was classified under: Personality 
and Character, Industrial and Personnel 
Problems, or Biometry and Statistics. 
Another matter of interest is the gen- 
eral method of attack which these studies 
of some psychological significance have 
utilized. Let us roughly classify them in 
the following categories, on the basis 
of the chief method which they utilize: 
(1) questionnaire, scale, interview; (2) 
controlled experimentation; (3) compar- 
ison of standardized test results or educa- 
tional records of certain groups; (4) 
analysis of existing library material; 
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(5) development or standardization of a 
test with some analysis of results; (6) 
statistical. 

The placing of a book in a single one of 
these classifications is rather arbitrary, 
but some slight significance may attach 
to such a judgment. The chief method 
used is that of the questionnaire and 
interview, which was used in seventeen of 
the studies. Eleven studies compared 
groups on the basis of standardized test 
results or of educational records. In 
eight of the studies controlled experimen- 
tation was used, if not in the laboratory, 
under strict conditions. Two of the 


studies utilized chiefly each of the follow- 
ing methods: analysis of existing library 
material, development and administration 
of a test, and statistical development. 

Frequently, the value of a study is 
found as much in its critical historical 
review of previous studies and in its 
bibliography as in the new material it pre- 
sents. Almost all of these forty-two 
volumes have an historical review, and the 
thirty-two which list a bibliography give 
a total of 1,813 references. 

It is apparent from these figures a con- 
tribution to psychology is made by Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education. 








THE SOCIAL UNDERSTANDINGS OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS* 


HAT is the desirable relation 
between education and change in 
human affairs? Should the public schools 
of a democracy concern themselves with 
live and controversial problems involving 
economic, political, and social change? To 
what extent, and with what methods and 
results, are they doing so at present? To 
what extent is the Superintendent of 
Schools equipped by heredity, training, ex- 
perience, and temper to act effectively as 
a leader in these perplexing times? These 
are questions explored by this study. 
The study really consists of three dis- 
tinct inquiries: (1) concerning the views 
of the superintendent as to what social 
and economic problems are vital, and 
how these should be treated in the 
schools; (2) employing with the superin- 
tendent Dr. Manly Harper’s “A Social 
Study,” a list of seventy-one propositions 


intended to distribute those who respond, 
in relation to living issues, upon a scale 
from non-conservative to conservative; 
(3) concerning the superintendent as a 
person—his racial and local origins, con- 
ditions of his childhood, his training, ex- 
perience, etc. 

Of fundamental problems facing the 
United States and the world, the super- 
intendents offer some five thousand sug- 
gestions, of which roughly one-half are 
political, about one-third economic, the 
remainder social, educational, and reli- 
gious. The perplexities of growing inter- 
nationalism and the assurance of peace, 
law-making and enforcement and the re- 
form of judicial procedure, individual 
responsibility for government, and prob- 
lems of taxation and public debt, loom 
large among the political problems. Under 
the head of economic, the greatest number 


* By Frepericx H. Bair, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 


cation, No. 625. 
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cluster about industrial planning, the sec- 
ond largest about the concentration of 
wealth and power, the third about eco- 
nomic readjustment. Under social, the 
problems concern the home, miscellaneous 
effects of industrialism, and wide use of 
leisure or idleness. 

Ninety-eight per cent of the superin- 
tendents believe that these and similar 
questions should be dealt with in the 
public schools, and three out of four are 
of the opinion that the social studies, 
as now organized, do not provide for 
their reasonably thorough study. 

The reasons why the public schools 
are not dealing adequately with vital 
contemporary issues, in the opinion of 
superintendents of schools, are: first, the 
lack of understanding of the importance 
of doing so; second, the lack of established 
and facile techniques for the teacher to 
use; third, the inertia or fear of school 
people which prevents them from meeting 
the issue squarely. The suggestion is 
almost universal that there is not avail- 
able a supply of teachers trained, in- 
formed, experienced, and capable of the 
direction of such study. Other obstacles 
often mentioned are the grip of custom 
on the curriculum and method, and the 
lack of philosophy and courage on the 
part of administrators to make education 
a living force. 

To what extent are superintendents of 
schools themselves conservative or non- 
conservative on live issues? As measured 
by Dr. Harper’s propositions, they regis- 
ter non-conservative on three-fourths of 
the number (76%) and indicate a consid- 
erable sturdiness in independent thinking 
by disagreeing with 55% of the proposi- 
tions as stated. The West and Mid-West 
are most liberal in their views, the South 
most conservative. Of a group of propo- 
sitions “expressing a disposition to im- 


pose traditional and authoritarian pre- 
scriptions upon the young in a process 
designed to mold and close the mind,” 
their reactions are somewhat conservative. 

To summarize thousands of separate 
questions compactly, in the matter of his 
personal origins, background, training 
and present status, the following “Com- 
posite Picture of the Superintendent of 
Schools” may prove interesting: 

“In norm, then, the Superintendent of 
Schools in the United States is a native, 
of long-established American ancestry 
and tradition, 44 years old, reared in a 
large family on a farm by parents with 
a common school education who were 
church members and regular attendants. 
His reading opportunities were narrow 
and his travel in boyhood limited, his 
work largely confined to the farm and 
his avocations healthy but poor in the 
intellectual and aesthetic ranges. He 
received his elementary schooling in the 
country or village school and most of 
his secondary training in the same en- 
vironment, went on to a baccalaureate 
degree and later to a Master’s degree 
in the mechanical aspects of school ad- 
ministration, taught in two or three small 
school situations, and at the age of thirty 
became superintendent; he has changed 
his professional location within his state 
twice by way of promotions and is now 
directing a staff of between 20 and 100 
teachers in a community between 2,500 
and 10,000 in population. He is a mar- 
ried man with two children, a member, 
active worker, and regular attendant of 
the church. He belongs to five profes- 
sional (educational) societies and half 
a dozen community organizations—let 
us say the Masons, the Rotary Club, the 
Chamber of Commerce, a men’s discus- 
sion group, and the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association—which he serves as a 
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member of boards and committees; he 
speaks more often to more varied audi- 
ences on a wider range of subjects than 
most men in his neighborhood, writes and 


publishes when he can find the time and 
energy, is a Republican or a split voter, 
and would welcome a policy to attack ef- 
fectively live social issues in the schools,” 








DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT STATUS OF NEGRO 
EDUCATION IN EAST TEXAS* 


HIS study traces the development 

of Negro education in Texas, be- 
ginning with the type of education re- 
ceived by the Negro during the period of 
slavery and following the growth of the 
state school system, which finally included 
the Negro in its program. It also in- 
cludes a comprehensive description of the 
present status of Negro education with 
particular attention to the factors which 
retard or prevent further progress in 
Negro education. While the study deals 
specifically with conditions in East Texas, 
the findings are strongly suggestive of 
conditions of Negro education in general. 


FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


During the period preceding the Civil 
War it was thought dangerous to educate 
the slaves, and education for the Negroes 
was actively opposed by the white people. 
When the Negro became free, the oppo- 
sition to Negro education expressed itself 
in much bitterness between political par- 
ties and rather widespread mal-treatment 
of Negro teachers and of white teachers 
of Negro schools. Education for white 
people was neglected. Rather than sup- 
port the educational system forced upon 
them by the “radical” regime the Texans 
preferred to leave education in charge of 
private enterprises. Except for the ex- 


tremely limited work of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau and missionary organizations, edu- 
cation for Negroes was neglected. 

The community system of schools, which 
was instituted at the time the Texans 
adopted a new constitution in 1876, did 
not lend itself to educational growth for 
either the whites or the Negroes. By the 
end of the period of the community sys- 
tem the feeling of antagonism on the 
part of the whites toward Negro educa- 
tion had been replaced by unconcern. 

By 1905 the people of Texas had be- 
come convinced that education should 
be universal and free, and education laws 
passed at that time tended to equalize 
educational facilities for Negroes and 
whites. In the operation of these laws, 
however, many inequalities developed 
which have hindered and are still hinder- 
ing the growth of Negro schools. 

Texas has provided very inadequately 
for higher education for Negroes, leav- 
ing education of this level almost solely 
to the efforts of religious organizations. 
In their zeal for establishing Negro 
colleges the various religious denomina- 
tions duplicated each other in the locating 
of the Negro colleges so that these insti- 
tutions have not been able to care for the 
higher educational needs of the Negro 
population in a very effective manner. 


* By Wiruam R. Davis, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 


cation, No. 626. 
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COMPILED BY CLYDE R. MILLER 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates no theory of educa- 


tion. It selects its faculty and, as every such institution must, perm: 
untrammeled to present whatever his reflections and his researches lead him to believe.” 
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From the New York World- 
Telegram— 


Dr. Kilpatrick Finds Pupils Are 
Prey for Demagogues 


Debates with Professor Bagley at 
Conference on Problems of Ele- 
mentary Education—Latter De- 

fends Traditional Subject 
Matter of Teaching 


The New York City school system has 
been making the majority of its pupils 
“easy prey for demagogues,” says Pro- 
fessor William H. Kilpatrick, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

This city’s schools, he asserted, by their 
insistence on formalized instruction and 
discipline, have made the pupils dependent 
upon accepting what they were told and 
not what they really understood, with the 
result that the bulk of them have become 
good material for a potential Hitler. The 
remainder of the students, he said, tend to 
become rebellious, because of this “outside 
discipline” form of instruction. 

Professor Kilpatrick’s statement was in 
elaboration of a “new theory of the psy- 
chology of learning,” which he has evolved 
and which he announced in the course of 
a debate with Professor William C. 
Bagley, at the opening session of the 
Teachers College Conference on Prob- 
lems of Elementary Education. 

The theory, as Professor Kilpatrick de- 
fined it to the overflow audience of about 


2,000, including many school officials, at 
the Horace Mann Auditorium, was that: 

“Whatever we accept to act on here- 
after, that we learn, and that becomes 
part of us. 

“The whole battery of learning hinges 
on what the child accepts,” he continued. 
“In the degree that the child accepts a 
thing, in that degree he learns it.” 

The formalized and traditional educa- 
tional methods, Professor Kilpatrick said, 
made the children try to learn by repeti- 
tion and because they were told the ma- 
terial by the authority of the teacher. The 
children “learned” by accepting what they 
were told and not what they had worked 
out and understood for themselves. 

In application of this criticism to the 
local school system he declared that New 
York City had been the greatest offender. 
He said that things were getting better 
here now, however, through the recogni- 
tion of the needs for more progressive 
methods. He cited the work of Associate 
Superintendent Stephen F. Bayne’s activity 
program committee as a step in the right 
direction. 

The general aim for elementary educa- 
tion, Professor Kilpatrick said, should be 
“to abolish departmentalized and separate 
subject matter teaching” and to substitute 
as the main dependency “purposeful, self- 
directed work of a group,” with the 
teacher and pupil working in close co- 
operation. 

Interest by the pupil was a fundamental 
necessity, he asserted, declaring that the 
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“absence of interest indicates the point 
of attack.” 

In his scheme of education the teacher 
will work for three objectives. The first 
of these, he said, was to create for the 
child a “well integrated personality.” 
The second was “wider and finer and 
deeper wholesome interest” with attitudes 
and ideals as standards. The third was 
“acting on thinking.” 

With regard to the latter he said: 

“I am almost willing to make this the 
one inclusive element out of which all edu- 
cation can be built. Acting and think- 
ing are mutually self-corrective. Habit 
should be subordinated to thinking.” 

Professor W. C. Bagley defended the 
traditional subject matter, but expressed 
himself as “97 per cent in agreement” with 
Dr. Kilpatrick. 

Dr. Kilpatrick previously had expressed 
himself as “95 per cent in agreement” with 
Professor Bagley. 

Professor Bagley, however, pleaded for 
more respect for tradition and less haste 
on the part of reformers. 

“Justified as many of their criticisms 
have been, the educational reformers have 
commonly tended to deprecate the educa- 
tional values claimed for the cultural 
heritage of mankind,” he said. 

“It is literally astounding how appar- 
ently slight refinements of earlier learn- 
ings may facilitate the learning process 
and extend it to persons who would have 
been incompetent to earlier procedures,” 
he continued. 

“In another generation we may find 
Einstein’s theory of relativity in the cur- 
riculum of the sixth grade—that is, if we 
have a curriculum in the sixth grade or 
anywhere else in another generation!” 

He attacked the theory that the cur- 
ricula of the lower schools have “been 
subversive of social progress” and have 
perpetuated the status quo. 

“It is my belief that sweeping and in- 
discriminate charges which deliberately 
make use of terms that have come to 
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acquire highly emotionalized meanings are 
a most serious handicap in our collective 
thinking regarding issues that are fraught 
with fundamental and far reaching social 
consequences,” he said. 

“The use of terms in educational dis- 
cussion is just as reprehensible as is the 
use, for example, of the terms ‘bolsheviks’ 
and ‘reds’ by those who would stifle a 
rational consideration of the advantages 
and disadvantages of Communism as a 
social economic order.” 

He made a plea for more consideration 
of historical progress in education and for 
the sequential type of learning. 

The idea of chronological learning in 
history was later attacked by Dr. Kil- 
patrick, who said that “nobody ever 
learned history by the chronological 
method.” 


From the Bronx (N. Y.) Home 


News— 


300 Educators Study Elementary 
School Problems at Teachers 
College Conference 


The problems which face elementary 
school principals and teachers were dis- 
cussed at a recent conference at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

More than 300 educators, including col- 
lege professors and school superintendents, 
principals and teachers, participated in 
1§ sectional meetings, each devoted to a 
subject taught in the elementary schools. 

The conference opened with a general 
meeting in the Horace Mann auditorium 
at which Professors William C. Bagley 
and William H. Kilpatrick, of Teachers 
College, debated on “How Shall We View 
Elementary Education as Regards Dis- 
cipline, Subject Matter and Psychology ?” 

In announcing the conference, Professor 
Willard S. Elsbree, of Teachers College, 
director, pointed to the major part in 
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molding the minds and character of youth 
that elementary school educators play. 

“The problems arising in the upper 
levels of the school have demanded the 
attention and best effort of the supervisory 
and teaching staffs,” he said. 

“Important as this phase of education 
is, however, it must not be allowed to 
overshadow the work of the elementary 
school. Now, as always, its task is funda- 
mental. The material worked with is 
more malleable; the shapes fashioned are 
more indelible; the foundations laid more 
basic than in any other division of the 
school. Let us then be surer than ever 
that we build aright, that the eye be true 
and the hand skilled, for the human struc- 
ture we are preparing will, in all probabil- 
ity, be subjected to severer strains and 
more relentless buffeting than ever before 
in the history of mankind. 

“Tt is this realization which prompts 
Teachers College to organize a confer- 
ence of teachers, supervisors, administra- 
tors, and other educational workers in the 
metropolitan area.” 

The subjects discussed at the sectional 
meetings are: Arithmetic, child develop- 
ment and parent education, fine arts, 
geography, health and physical education, 
home economics, industrial arts, measure- 
ment, music, nursery school-kindergarten- 
first grade, reading, science, social studies, 
speech, and the activity program in the 
elementary school. 


From the New York World- 
Telegram— 


Coaches Cured 86% of Failure, 
Gates Reports 


At least 75 per cent of the failures in the 
first three grades of New York City pub- 
lic schools can be avoided by remedial 
coaching in reading, Professor Arthur I. 
Gates reported at the Teachers College 


conference on problems of elementary 
education. 

Professor Gates said the “almost in- 
credible” gains made by young pupils 
under tutelage of the reading coaches of 
Works Division project No. 69 constituted 
“another indictment of mass education.” 

His further assertion that the city could 
save $6,500,000 a year “if one-quarter of 
the retardations can be prevented by 
means of remedial reading’ was chal- 
lenged by George H. Chatfield, director 
of attendance in the city school system. 

Mr. Chatfield, while heartily in favor 
of the reading project, pointed out that 
the law made it mandatory for children 
to remain in school until they were 16, 
so that the speed of their progress would 
not affect the cost of education. 

Professor Gates reported on studies of 
the data assembled in the reading project, 
of which he is educational adviser. 

“If our group of poor readers had con- 
tinued their instructions for a full year 
and had gained at the same rate in the last 
part of the year as in the first quarter,” 
he said, “they would have gained a total 
of two and a half years in silent reading 
and a total of three years in oral reading. 
That is, retardation, on the average, 
would have been completely eliminated in 
the schools. 

“On the average, about 86 per cent of 
the failures in the first three grades are 
definitely associated with reading disabil- 
ity. If the predicted success from our 
experience is realizable, 86 per cent, or, 
allowing for some losses, 75 per cent of 
the failures in the New York City schools 
should yield to remedial coaching.” 

“We have no estimate of what remedial 
coaching would cost,” Professor Gates 
added, “but certainly over a period of a 
decade it would more than pay for itself.” 

One of the most important factors asso- 
ciated with poor reading is poor hearing, 
Professor Gates said. Reading instruc- 
tion methods should be chosen to minimize 
the efforts of physical disabilities, he said. 
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Remedial coaching, Professor Gates 
held, had improved conduct and person- 
ality and might be a factor in reducing 
juvenile delinquency. 

He said the project in the city schools 
would be continued indefinitely. 





From the New York Herald- 


Tribune— 


Children Get Dictionary 
for Special Needs 


Dr. Thorndike Finishes 27-Year Com- 
pilation, Explaining 25,000 Words 


Dr. Edward Lee Thorndike, professor of 
education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, announced recently the publi- 
cation of a new dictionary for school chil- 
dren, based on scientific principles of 
teaching correct meaning and usage of 
words, which represents twenty-seven 
years of study and research. More than 
10,000,000 words were studied under Dr. 
Thorndike’s direction in the production of 
the new lexicon, which contains 25,000 
words that children between the ages of 
ten and fifteen meet most frequently. The 
words are defined in simple, expository 
ways that the children can understand. 

Dr. Thorndike’s dictionary is called 
The Thorndike Century Junior Dic- 
tionary, and is published by Scott Fores- 
man & Co. In its definitions it strives to 
be as simple as possible, as is shown in the 
definition of the verb form “was,” which 
is described in ordinary school dictionaries 
as “a verb form supplying the first and 
third persons singular of the verb be, in 
the indicative mood, preterit (imperfect) 
tense.” 

In the new dictionary the definition is 
given as: “Once there was aking. I was 
late to school yesterday. The candy was 
eaten.” 

“So far as the definition is concerned,” 
Dr. Thorndike said, “you really don’t need 


the word ‘was’ in the dictionary at all. 
By the time the child is old enough to 
use a dictionary he will know the mean- 
ing of this word. But I have included it 
merely to give the child, who may be 
uncertain about the spelling, its correct 
form.” 

Dr. Thorndike said that actual work 
on selecting the words began about twelve 
years ago. 

“Most of the selection,” he said, “was 
based on two previous pieces of work of 
mine, The Teacher’s Word Book, which 
contains counts of the average frequency 
of the words children are likely to meet, 
and the Teacher's Word Book of 20,000 
Words. By studying what the child was 
most likely to encounter, we avoided in- 
cluding a lot of words which would only 
hinder and confuse him. For instance, 
there is no sense in defining ‘candle’ or 
‘lamp’ along the lines of a ‘device for 
illumination’.” 

Dr. Thorndike explained that the ideas 
back of most dictionaries were to make 
them “museums of words,” compendiums 
in the highest degree complete. Many of 
the definitions cannot be understood by 
children of elementary school age, he said, 
and after repeated tussles with an un- 
friendly and tedious dictionary the child 
will become conditioned against diction- 
aries in general. 


From the New York World- 


Telegram— 
Expert Exposes Hitler Nonsense 


By Dr. Harry Etmer Barnes 


Hitler and the Nazi are reported to have 
been incensed at the allegation of Miss 
Elsa Sittell, of New York City, that “Der 
Fuehrer” is not a 100 per cent Aryan. 
From all reports of Hitler’s pigmenta- 
tion and other anthropological stigmata, 
it would seem that he can hardly qualify 
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as one of the blond giants. But even if 
he could it would not be a point in his 
favor, according to an article in Scholastic 
by Dr. Harold Rugg of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, one of the fore- 
most educators, psychologists, and social 
scientists in the United States. 

Discussing the topic, “Who Are the 
Superior Peoples?” he challenges the 
doctrine of the “racialists” that there is 
such a thing as a comprehensively superior 
race, be it “Chinese, Malays, Indians, 
Mexicans, Melanesians, Russians, Hot- 
tentots, Eskimos, Germans, French, peo- 
ples of the jungles or of the plains.” 

He shows conclusively, in the first place, 
that the differences of ability within each 
race are far greater than the differences 
which even the racialists allege to exist 
between separate racial groups. He is 
inclined to agree with the position of Pro- 
fessor Hankins that “vastly more impor- 
tant than any possible differences between 
the average capacities of the European 
races are the individual differences among 
members of the same race. An ounce of 
eugenics is worth a pound of race dogma- 
tism so far as the future political security 
of the country is concerned.” 

The first important testing of the men- 
tal capacities of different races took place 
at the St. Louis World’s Fair in 1904. 
There “the psychologists measured the 
mental abilities of the Indians and com- 
pared them with the white peoples of the 
towns and cities of the United States. . . . 
The psychologists came to the conclusion 
that in the traits measured the non-indus- 
trialized peoples had as much actual abil- 
ity as the Americans.” 

More than twenty years later Dr. Rugg 
was in charge of the Philippine educa- 
tional survey, in which 30,000 Filipinos 
were tested. 

The results of these tests blew sky-high 
the dogmas of the believers in racial 
superiority: 

“The results showed three things: On 
the tests in which language played an im- 





portant part the Filipino children were 
very inferior; on tests which employed a 
slight amount of language they were 
somewhat inferior; on the non-language 
tests they did as well as American chil- 
dren. 

“These results astonished the members 
of the commission so much that they were 
checked and rechecked carefully. But 
we were forced to conclude that even 
under adverse conditions these Filipino 
children showed as much ‘intelligence’ as 
do our own young people of America.”... 

Still more recently Dr. Rugg took part 
in testing the mental ability of the Porto 
Ricans, Chinese, and South Africans. All 
this only confirmed the earlier findings: 

“The evidence is convincing that the 
earlier conclusions of the mental supe- 
riority of the Nordics were based on in- 
adequate data.” 

Applying these and other findings to the 
German situation, Dr. Rugg concludes: 

“This brief introduction to the compli- 
cated problem of the comparative intelli- 
gence of races has particular interest now 
when the German Nazi government is 
setting up definite racial discrimination 
against the Jews and other ‘non-Aryan’ 
peoples as a cardinal principle of the state, 
and when anti-Semitism and other forms 
of intolerance are spreading widely 
throughout the world. 

“Germany has instituted in all ele- 
mentary and secondary schools courses in 
‘the science of race,’ in which Jews are 
condemned as inferior, vicious, and dan- 
gerous. It has made compulsory text- 
books of Hitler’s own book, My Battle, 
and books by Alfred Rosenberg and 
others, which are filled with this kind of 
assertions of racial differences. 

“Needless to say, such courses and 
books have not the slightest scientific 
standing in the light of the growing body 
of reliable data I have here barely 
touched upon.” 
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From the Newburgh (N. Y.) 
News— 


Survey of Great Value 


No one going over the complete report on 
the Junior High School survey, made by 
Professors George D. Strayer and N. L. 
Engelhardt of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, assisted by ten graduate 
students, can fail to be impressed with its 
value and thoroughness and the sound- 
ness of its recommendations. 

With an array of statistics as impressive 
as they are convincing, the experts—fore- 
most in their line in the country—make 
plain by their deductions that Newburgh, 
if left to its own devices and notions, 
would almost surely have made a mistake 
in its planning and construction. The 
thought here previous to the survey was 
for a single Junior High School, located 
probably in the northwest section of the 
city. 

By the expenditure of a few hundred 
dollars, the Board of Education has 
avoided all possibility of a mistake by 
getting an unerring chart of conditions 
and trends, needs and prospects. 

The Teachers College group did vastly 
more work than it is being compensated 
for. It was determined to make a thor- 
ough job of it. 


From the New York Post— 


Educators Accuse Hearst of 
Hitlerism 


An attempt to Hitlerize American uni- 
versities was charged by a committee 
of prominent educators, which asked 
the McCormick-Dickstein Congressional 
Committee on Un-American Activities to 
investigate William Randolph Hearst. 
Frederick L. Redefer, executive secre- 
tary of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, said in Washington that he would 


go farther and demand a general inquiry 
into efforts of the Hearst publications, 
munitions makers, utilities companies and 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
to “influence teaching in the schools of 
the United States.” 

An attempt by reporters for the New 
York Journal, one of the Hearst chain of 
newspapers, to obtain evidence at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, for a 
“Communist exposé” was the basis for the 
request for an investigation. A similar 
action at Syracuse University resulted 
recently in a campaign in the Hearst- 
owned Syracuse Journal to drive “radical” 
professors and students from the institu- 
tion. The demand for an inquiry charged 
that a “campaign of terrorism against 
teachers in American colleges, universities, 
schools, and even private schools” was in 
progress. 

“If William Randolph Hearst succeeds 
in his efforts, he will reduce American 
universities and schools to the ignomin- 
ious condition of the German schools and 
universities under Hitler,” Professor 
George S. Counts of Teachers College 
asserted. 

“Is this the beginning of a nation-wide 
Fascist campaign to destroy our basic 
American freedom or is it just a publicity 
stunt to increase the circulation of the 
Hearst newspapers? 

“The American people have a right to 
know. 

“The methods so closely parallel those 
used in Germany under Hitler as to 
arouse the sharp suspicions of all patriotic 
Americans.” 

Dr. Counts, professor of education and 
editor of The Social Frontier, an educa- 
tional magazine of advanced views, was 
one of the signers of the petition to the 
Congressional committee. 

Others included Dr. Charles A. Beard, 
former president of the American His- 
torical Association; Harry Emerson 


Fosdick, of the faculty of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, and John Dewey, pro- 
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fessor emeritus of Columbia University 
and honorary president of the National 
Education Association. Nineteen per- 
sons, including many other leaders in the 
field of educational training, signed the 
plea. 

The petition said: 

“Recent occurrences at Syracuse Uni- 
versity and Columbia University indicate 
that a campaign of terrorism against 
teachers in American colleges, universities, 
schools, and even private schools is getting 
under way. 

“Such repressive efforts are not only 
directly contrary to American democratic 
traditions, but, if successful, would make 
it impossible for schools to do their proper 
work. 

“In a time like this we need every help 
in getting the people to face the serious 
problems confronting us. Neither cure 
of depression nor furthering of the admin- 
istrative measures of the national adminis- 
tration can go forward without free dis- 
cussion and inquiry in the universities and 
schools. This campaign threatens both.” 

The method used by the Hearst news- 
papers was the same here and in Syracuse. 

A reporter, purporting to be a pros- 
pective student, wrote Dr. Counts that 
he had heard he could get “the real inside 
stuff about Capitalism, Socialism and 
Communism” at Teachers College and 
asked, “Are there any liberal, or, even 
forthright Communist organizations or 
clubs at the college that I might join for 
open discussion ?” 

The letter was so crude that Dr. Counts 
spotted it as a fake. He was, of course, 
familiar with the Syracuse case. He 
invited the writer to visit him, and had a 
stenographer present. In the Syracuse 
case there was no stenographer and the 
professors charged that they were mis- 
quoted. 

The reporter, according to Dr. Counts’s 
record, apologized for his letter, said he 
was ordered to write it and had to earn 
his living, and said, “Mr. Hearst is en- 





gaged at present in conducting a ‘red 
scare.’”’ 

Near the end of the interview, in which 
Dr. Counts had explained that he felt the 
intelligent survey of Communism and all 
other current forms of government to be 
desirable in colleges, the reporter is 
quoted as saying: 

“You realize, of course, that because 
of my assignment I will have to select the 
most sensational statements from the 
interview in order to make a good case. 
That is what Mr. Hearst is expecting.” 

The reporter also had an interview, 
with the stenographer present, with Pro- 
fessor William H. Kilpatrick of Teachers 
College. The professor said he believed 
in free classroom discussion of Commu- 
nism and all other systems; that he dis- 
paraged armed revolution; that he 
believed students should be allowed com- 
plete freedom of discussion in their organi- 
zations, and freedom to demonstrate. 

“But I would distinguish between the 
right of free speech and the right to make 
an infernal nuisance of yourself and tear 
up things,” he said. “I don’t advocate the 
infernal-nuisance procedure. I think it 
is really in opposition to and a substitute 
for the methods of reaching an intelligent 
opinion.” 

These transcripts, along with other data 
on the Hearst campaign, were submitted 
to the Congressional committee. Among 
the exhibits was an article by Richard 
Washburn Child, former Ambassador to 
Italy, in the Hearst New York American 
demanding that parents keep their chil- 
dren away from “red plague spots” in 
schools. 

The Social Frontier, the magazine 
edited by Dr. Counts which apparently is 
in part responsible for the Hearst cam- 
paign, was started last October. 

It was an outgrowth of the survey of 
the Commission on Social Studies of the 
American Historical Association, which 
was financed by the Carnegie Corporation. 
This was published last spring. The 
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Social Frontier specifically approved, in its 
second issue, the report’s conclusion that: 

“The age of individualism and laissez 
faire in economy and government is closing 
and a new age of collectivism is emerging.” 

But the magazine has stressed con- 
sistently the belief of its editors that 
democracy can be maintained in a col- 
lectivist state and that individual liberty 
of thought can be kept free under condi- 
tions which the magazine believes have 
been made inevitable by economic develop- 
ments. It has opposed any regimentation 
of the type practiced in the Fascist states 
of Europe or in Soviet Russia. 





From the 
Sun— 


Baltimore Evening 


Begin at the Beginning 


This interesting observation appeared in 
the New York Times recently: 

“Adult education will become a regu- 
lar feature of the public school system 
throughout the country within the next 
decade, in the opinion of Dr. Lyman Bry- 
son, visiting professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University.” 

Mark well the source of this predic- 
tion. For at least twenty years Teachers 
College has had a powerful influence on 
the American public school system — so 
powerful that it may almost be said to 
have determined the trend of public edu- 
cation in America. 

Every year in that period we have spent, 
not millions, but billions on the public 
schools. They have come to be by long 
odds the costliest department of all Gov- 
ernment. By comparison with them, the 
upkeep of both the army and the navy 
is trifling, and even the cost of debt service 
is relatively small. Nay even the vet- 
erans, when they were drawing $900,- 
000,000 a year, were getting away with 
only a minor fraction of the sums that the 
public schools cost. 





And now one of the great moguls of 
the institution that has largely directed 
this terrific expenditure publicly confesses 
that it hasn’t done the work. Within ten 
years, he says, we must start to work to 
reéducate the adults who have already 
been once through the incomprehensibly 
expensive educational mills. 

Naturally, ordinary people are going to 
wonder why adult education is necessary 
if child education has been worth what 
it costs. If the experts insist that it is, 
then surely the laboring taxpayer has a 
right to demand that the first effort of 
the adult education program be directed 
to educating the faculty of Teachers Col- 
lege, so that it may learn what a good 
child-education system is. 


From the 
Sun— 


Editor 
The Evening Sun 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Dear Sir: 


I have just had called to my attention the 
editorial in your issue of December 13, 
in which you comment rather severely on 
a reported speech of mine and also on 
this institution. 

Your editorial writer assumes that I 
advocated the continuing education of 
adults at public expense. This is con- 
trary to fact. If the public schools organ- 
ize educational activities for men and 
women, as they are now generally doing 
in response to a vigorous demand, they 
can still charge the costs to those who 
receive the benefit. Whether or not these 
costs shall ever be considered a part of a 
regular school budget is a question for 
the future. In settling that question the 
really mature opinion of an important 
newspaper like yours should count for a 
good deal. 

The real difficulty with your editorial, 


Baltimore Evening 
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however, is that your writer shows sur- 
prising ignorance of the meaning of the 
term “adult education.” So far as I know, 
such education is not needed in any case 
because elementary or secondary educa- 
tion has failed. It would seem a proposi- 
tion not requiring proof that a good educa- 
tion arouses the desire to keep on learning. 
The best evidence we could have of failure 
by the public schools would be that their 
products thought they knew everything, 
and that complicated public and personal 
problems could be solved without con- 
tinuing study. 

Most students of contemporary life 
consider the adult education movement a 
social venture of great possible useful- 
ness. If you really want to find out 
something about it, I would be glad to 
furnish you with references—to books not 
written by members of the staff of Teach- 
ers College. 

Yours truly, 
LyMAN Bryson 


From the Milwaukee 
Journal— 


( Wis. ) 


Better Music with U. S. Aid? 


Teachers Told of Peril in Federal 
Program; Sessions Continued 


Do certain phases of the work relief pro- 
gram for musicians financed by the FERA 
threaten to extend the number of half 
trained unemployed persons calling them- 
selves musicians and representing nothing 
more than a “pitiful musical proletariat” ? 

Is it not possible that institutions and 
schools now supplied with CWA per- 
formers and teachers will develop a habit 
of getting something for nothing, and 
erase music appropriations from the 
budget? 

Those were among the questions raised 
by Professor Peter W. Dykema, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, who 


submitted a report on community music 
to the Music Teachers National Associa- 
tion in convention at the Hotel Pfister. 

Probably never before in history has 
the government allotted such large sums 
for the stimulation of musical activities, 
Professor Dykema said. A serious re- 
sponsibility devolves, however, on musical 
leaders to see that government money is 
well spent. 

That the place assigned to music on 
radio programs has increased in the last 
year is illustrated by the replacing in a 
Sunday program of a well-known come- 
dian by a symphonic orchestra program, 
according to Professor Dykema. 


From the New York Post— 


Lincoln Students Learn by Doing 
Things They Like 


There are four glass show cases on 
every floor of the Lincoln School. Every 
one who goes through the school must pass 
them, and every one stops. 

The cases are filled with a changing 
series of exhibits which epitomize the aim 
and work of the school. “Learning should 
come by doing” is the theme. 

The feature exhibit may be the “peep 
show” of the seventh grades. You see 
scenes of deep sea life, cut out of card- 
board and colored. And there is a black 
and white drawing exhibit—a compelling 
array of illustrations of motion. 

There is another display on the transfer 
and effects of heat, in which eighth-grade 
pupils have made clear the workings of 
heating apparatus. 

And there is an exhibit which attempts 
to show, by means of drawings, charts, 
and photographs, the history of man’s 
changing conception of the universe. 

The exhibits are the fruit of the edu- 
cational theories on which Lincoln School 
was founded. 

The school was given its impetus in 
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1917 by a sharp criticism of modern edu- 
cation which was published by Abraham 
Flexner in The Modern School. Lincoln 
was founded as an experimental school 
and as an integral part of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. It has an 
enrollment of about 650 boys and girls 
from four to eighteen years of age. 

The school’s directors have tried to 
conduct the classes on the theory that 
education should be experience and that 
learning should come by doing. The pu- 
pils are given all possible opportunities 
to express themselves through practical 
projects. 

The action principle begins in the first 
grade, where the children make “a study 
of community life.” They build a “play 
city,” complete with buildings, trains, 
electric lights, furniture, and doll residents 
for the houses. 

The sixth grade, studying the history 
of written records, learns how to make 
paper and books, how to print and how 
to publish a magazine. 

The children even write their own 
plays, including the words and music of 
songs, and then stage the shows them- 
selves. 

For the school orchestra, they construct 
their own musical instruments and play 
them. Witness, a recent program which 
included a theme from Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, played on pan-pipes of the 
children’s own making. 

Lincoln School offers a wide range of 
courses in industrial arts and household 
sciences. On Friday afternoons the pupils 
are given the run of the well-equipped 
building at 425 West 123d Street to do 
as they please. 

There is a large airy kitchen where 
boys as well as girls like to cook. 

There is a sewing room in which the 
children make play costumes. 

There is a carpentry shop. There are 
puppet, weaving, and pottery classes. 
There is even a class in “magic” —and a 
magic club in the school. There is an 
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opportunity for every child in the school 
to follow his own hobby or find one. 
The elementary school children at Lin- 
coln meet during vacations. ‘There is 
even a “vacation club” at Lincoln School. 


From the New York World- 


Telegram— 


School Urged for Teaching 
of the Gifted 


Subnormal Pupils Also Would Be 
Given Instruction Under New Plan 


An offer by Teachers College, Columbia 
University, for establishment within the 
public school system of a school for ex- 
ceptional children, including those of bril- 
liant intellect, is under consideration by 
the Board of Education, it was learned 
recently. 

Teachers College has offered the Speyer 
School, a large building in 126th Street, 
between Amsterdam Avenue and Broad- 
way, for the enterprise, to begin next 
term. 

A committee headed by Associate Su- 
perintendent Margaret McCooey, and in- 
cluding Associate Superintendents Stephen 
F. Bayne and John E. Wade, has been 
appointed by Superintendent Campbell 
to study the plan but has not yet made 
any recommendation. 

Within the one school, according to 
the proposal, would be gathered the in- 
tellectually gifted, the especially talented 
in art or other fields, the left-handed, the 
speech defectives, the partially blind, the 
hard of hearing, children poor in reading, 
arithmetic or other skills and the dull and 
feebleminded. Later, blind, deaf, delin- 
quent, and psychopathic children might be 
included. 

Each group would be taught separately, 
by teachers with special training. ‘The 


project would be primarily experimental. 
Its sponsors proposed that at least 200 
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children be enrolled in the school at the 
start. 

Miss McCooey said her committee was 
studying other plans for the school as well 
as the one which was suggested by Teach- 
ers College. 

There are many factors that must be 
considered before the committee comes 
to a decision on the offer, she said. A 
serious difficulty is the question of cost, 
Miss McCooey explained. To establish 
such an institution would require extra 
funds. 

The plan derives added interest at this 
time from the recent discovery of two child 
prodigies, Masters “K’”’ and “X,” whom 
the public schools were not equipped to 
teach. 

The authors of the proposal, made to 
school authorities three months ago but 
kept secret, were Dr. Leta S. Holling- 
worth, authority on the teaching of bril- 
liant children and author of The Gifted 
Child, Dr. Hugh Grant Rowell, expert 
in the teaching of the deaf, and others 
at Teachers College. 

A memorandum submitted to Super- 
intendent Campbell by Dr. Hollingworth 
said the college would supply the build- 
ing, experts for supervision and student- 
teacher assistance. The Board of Educa- 
tion would supply the licensed teachers, 
principal and assistant to principal, fur- 
niture and ordinary supplies, janitor serv- 
ice, heat and light. Each agency would 
approve the personnel. 

The pupils would be drawn from the 
public schools. 

Dr. Hollingworth proposed that the 
school be made an annex to P. S. 165, 
Manhattan, with Jacob Theobald as prin- 
cipal, saying Mr. Theobald would be 
“ideal” for this position because of his 
past codperation with the college. 


Close coéperation with the division of 
ungraded classes also was suggested. 

Facilities for instruction of teachers in 
special class work would be provided. 
Teachers College asked that its research 
students have the privilege of making 
scientific studies in the school. The cost 
of educating various types of exceptional 
children would be studied. The adjust- 
ment of such pupils to adult society after 
graduation would be recorded. 

The college would seek funds for spe- 
cial equipment and publication of reports. 

Such a school has long been advocated 
by leading educators, notably Dr. Abra- 
ham Flexner, and recently Mayor La 
Guardia urged it. 

Professor Hollingworth explained that 
the college was encouraged to make the 
offer by the “excellent” work done several 
years ago for bright children at Mr. 
Theobald’s school, and by public speeches 
of Superintendent Campbell, who showed 
“an intelligent understanding of the prob- 
lems of exceptional children and a desire 
to help them.” 

“There is a great need for experimental 
work with children of this type,” she de- 
clared. “There is much we do not know 
about how to handle their problems. The 
school would bring out their individual 
differences and develop methods adapted 
to their individual needs.” 

The Speyer School was formerly used 
by the Child Development Institute of 
Teachers College, but is unoccupied now. 

It was learned that Teachers College 
is considering another plan for the school 
if the Board of Education does not take 
advantage of the offer. As an alternative, 
New College, a branch of Teachers Col- 
lege, might conduct the institution, mak- 
ing of it a community center and residen- 
tial school for exceptional children. 
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COLLEGE NOTES 


Teachers College Dinner 
The Teachers College Dinner, held annu- 


ally in connection with the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, will 
take place at 6:30 on Wednesday eve- 
ning, February 27, at the Hotel Chelsea 
in Atlantic City, N. J. Tickets for the 
dinner may be obtained from Professor 
George D. Strayer in advance of the 
meeting or may be purchased in Atlantic 
City, at Teachers College headquarters 
in Room 128 of the Hotel Traymore. 
The price of the tickets is $1.50 each. 





a 


Educational Administration 


The Administration Club met at the home 
of Professor and Mrs. Strayer on Janu- 
ary 12 for a discussion period and a social 
hour. Mr. H. H. Clegg, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Investigation of 
the United States Department of Jus- 
tice, addressed the meeting. 


The students in the second major course 
for superintendents of schools spent De- 
cember 14 in Albany, N. Y., visiting the 
State Education Department. The party 
was conducted by Professor Strayer, who 
had made arrangements with Commis- 
sioner Graves and his colleagues for the 
visit. The students reported a most in- 
teresting day in contact with the largest 
state department of education in the 
United States. They were especially ap- 


preciative of the courtesies shown them 
by Commissioner Graves and the heads 
of departments, who discussed the work 
of the several divisions. 


Professor Strayer spoke at the annual din- 
ner meeting of the Public Education As- 
sociation on January 31. The subject 
discussed was, “Can We Afford Our Pub- 
lic Schools?” 


Dr. George M. Wiley, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education of New York State, 
visited the department on January 10 
and spoke before a meeting of the staff 
and students. He discussed the plans for 
liberalizing the curriculum of the second- 
ary schools of the state. Following the 
lecture, members of the Administration 
Club and the staff entertained Dr. Wiley 
at luncheon. 


Governor Lehman’s Commission for the 
Study of the Educational Problems of 
Penal Institutions for Youth has been 
given a grant by the Carnegie Corporation 
for the purpose of carrying on experi- 
mental educational programs in the cor- 
rectional institutions of the state. This 
work will begin early in the spring and 
will continue during the coming year. 
Professor N. L. Engelhardt is the chair- 


man of this Commission. 


Members of the second major group for 
superintendents of schools have prepared, 
under the direction of Professor Engel- 
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hardt, 4 Handbook of Aids for Boards 
of Education Contemplating School Build- 
ing Construction Programs. This hand- 
book is in typewritten form, has been 
bound, and is available in the library of 
Teachers College for those who wish ac- 
cess to it. 


Dr. John W. Sahlstrom, superintendent 
of schools at Elmira Heights, N. Y., and 
formerly assistant in the Department, has 
been listed as one of the instructors in 
various courses to be given in Educational 
Administration during the 1935 Summer 
Session. 


The student-faculty discussion group, 
which is composed of students and fac- 
ulty in all fields of administration, has 
held four sessions to date during the 
Winter Session. This group affords op- 
portunity for the presentation of topics 
of current interest for discussion among 
the representatives interested in all phases 
of administration. The dates, leaders, and 
topics of these discussions have been as 
follows: October 10, Professor E. S. 
Evenden, “Significant Problems That 
Have Grown out of the National Survey 
of the Education of Teachers”; Novem- 
ber 14, Professor W. S. Elsbree, “Oppor- 
tunities in the Metropolitan Area for 
Expanding Educational Outlook”; De- 
cember 12, Professor N. L. Engelhardt, 
“Expanding the Educational Opportuni- 
ties for Youth of 16 to 21”; January 16, 
Professor Lyman Bryson, “Can Adult 
Education Be a Public School Function?” 


The dissertation of Dr. Frederick H. 
Bair, superintendent of schools at Shaker 
Heights, Cleveland, Ohio, on “Social 
Understandings of the Superintendent of 
Schools” has recently been published by 
the Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College. 


On February 23 Professor Paul R. Mort 
will address the American Educational 
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Research Association at Atlantic City, 
N. J., at the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association on “Proposed Organi- 
zation for Effective Education Research 
in Colleges and Universities.” On Feb- 
ruary 25, in connection with the same 
meeting, he will speak on “State and Lo- 
cal Support and Control of Public Edu- 
cation.” 


Mr. Charles Lee, former State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in the State 
of Missouri, spent the last six weeks of 
the winter semester in residence at 
Teachers College pursuing study under 
the new independent study plan, which 
makes possible work in residence under 
guidance for any period of two or more 
weeks. 


Professor John K. Norton presided at the 
Conference of State School Legislation 
and Long-time Educational Planning 
sponsored by the Joint Commission on 
the Emergency in Education. The Con- 
ference was held at the headquarters of 
the National Education Association in 
Washington, D. C., December 11-13. 
Representatives of the state school depart- 
ments and state educational associations 
of forty-three states participated in this 
conference. 


Professor Norton spoke over the NBC 
network from New York on January 3 
in connection with the National Confer- 
ence on the 1935 Needs of Children. His 
subject was “The Plight of the Nation’s 
Schools.” 


—_—_ 


Adult Education 


Visiting Professor Lyman Bryson spoke 
in Newark, N. J., December 3, at the 
Institute held for the formation of the 
New Jersey State Adult Education 
Council. 
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On December 7 Professor Bryson pre- 
sided over a panel discussion on adult 
education held at White Plains, N. Y., 
under the auspices of the Westchester 
County Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
On December 12 he addressed the forum 
meeting of the New York City Federa- 
tion. He also spoke at Stevens Institute, 
Hoboken, N. J., before the meeting of 
the eastern section of the Society for Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education. 


In connection with a series of talks spon- 
sored by the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers and broadcast over a 
nation-wide hook-up of the National 
Broadcasting Company, Professor Bryson 
spoke December 27 on “The Continuation 
of Education into Adult Life.” 








Biology 


On January 4 Professor M. A. Bigelow 
delivered an address to the Social Hygiene 
Society of the District of Columbia on 
“The Next Steps in Social Hygiene Edu- 
cation.” He also gave a lecture on social 
biology in the department of sociology of 
George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Commercial Education 


The annual meeting of the N ational Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation was held in 
Chicago during the Christmas holidays. 
Professor W. R. Odell conducted a panel 
discussion on the topic “What are the new 
developments in business education and 
what are the problems involved in adapt- 
ing the commercial program of to-day to 
these new developments?” 








Committee on Higher Degrees 


The general examination which forms 
part of the matriculation procedure for 
the Doctor of Education and Doctor of 
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Philosophy degrees will be given on Fri- 
day and/or Saturday, March 1 and 2, 
nine to twelve and two to five. The ex- 
amination may be completed on either 
day or half may be taken on one day and 
half on the other. Advanced students 
who are contemplating work toward 
either degree and who are planning to at- 
tend the National Education Association 
meetings may wish to arrange to be in 
New York to take this examination. For 
further information and for assignment 
cards, write to the Secretary to the Com- 
mittee on Higher Degrees, Teachers Col- 
lege. 





Educational Psychology 


Professor Arthur I. Gates was recently 
elected a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Section Q, educational section, 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 


Professor Gates spoke before the meeting 
of the Association of Consulting Psy- 
chologists January 18 on the topic “To- 
ward Better Understanding of Reading 
Disability.” He also spoke at the general 
session of the Fourth Annual Conference 
on Elementary Education, in Boston, 
January 19 on “Results of Recent Studies 
in Diagnostic and Remedial Work in 
Reading.” 





Teachers College Conference on 
Elementary Education 


A Conference on Problems of Elementary 
Education was held at Teachers College 
January 11 and 12. It was opened on 
Friday evening (Professor R. G. Rey- 
nolds presiding) with a general program 
in the nature of an informal debate be- 
tween Professors William C. Bagley and 
W. H. Kilpatrick. The question debated 
was “How Shall We View Elementary 
Education as Regards Discipline, Subject 
Matter, and Psychology of Learning?” 
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(See Teachers College in the News, pp. 
423-26.) Discussion from the floor fol- 
lowed this debate. The following sec- 
tional programs were held Saturday 
morning: arithmetic, “Some Current 
Issues in Arithmetic,” chairman, Profes- 
sor C. B. Upton; child development and 
parent education, “Mental Hygiene in the 
Elementary School,” chairman, Profes- 
sor J. H. Newlon; elementary educa- 
tion, general, “The Place of Subject 
Matter in the Activity Program,” chair- 
man, Professor J. R. McGaughy; fine 
arts, “Current Problems in Art in the 
Elementary School,” chairman, Edith 
Mitchell, Maryland Institute, Baltimore; 
geography, “The Contribution of Geogra- 
phy to the Understanding of Modern 
Life,” chairman, David J. Swartz, 
Haaren High School, New York City; 
health and physical education, “Demon- 
stration of Games,” chairman, Nell Rob- 
ins, Lincoln School, Teachers College; 
home economics, “The Home Economist 
Plays Her Part in Elementary Educa- 
tion,” chairman, Professor Cora M. Win- 
chell; industrial arts, “Industrial Arts 
and the Elementary School Curriculum,” 
chairman, Fred Strickler, associate in in- 
dustrial arts, Teachers College; measure- 
ment and research, “The Audience Ques- 
tions the Panel on Practical Problems in 
Measurement and Research,” chairman, 
Professor William A. McCall; music 
education, “The Implications of Chang- 
ing Music from a Minor to a Major Sub- 
ject in the Elementary School,” chairman, 
Professor Peter W. Dykema; nursery 
school and kindergarten-first grade edu- 
cation, “The Coérdination of Social 
Forces to Meet the Needs of Young Chil- 
dren,” chairman, Professor Mary M. 
Reed; reading, “Trends and Develop- 
ments in Remedial Reading,” chairman, 
Margaret J. McCooey, associate super- 
intendent of schools, New York City; 
science, “Elementary Science in the Mod- 
ern School,” chairman, C. DeWitt Boney, 
principal, Nassau School, East Orange, 
N. J.; social studies, “The Social Studies 


in the Elementary School,” chairman, 
William E. Grady, associate superintend- 
ent of schools, New York City; speech 
education, “Speech Activities in the Ele- 
mentary Schools,” chairman, Professor 
Elizabeth D. McDowell. 








Fine Arts 


Professor Charles J. Martin held a one- 
man show in the galleries of The Delphic 
Studios during the last two weeks of De- 
cember. The exhibit consisted of twenty- 
two interesting and stimulating water 
colors. 


On January 3 Professor Sallie B. Tanna- 
hill criticized the paintings of the Buck 
Eye Club of Youngstown, Ohio. The 
members of this club are business men 
who are interested in painting for the pure 
joy of it. 


The College Art Association selected for 
its traveling exhibit a water color by Miss 
Dorothy Harrison, a former Teachers 
College student in Professor Martin's 
painting class. 


Professor Belle Northrup gave a talk at 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., De- 
cember 6 on “Dress and Personality.” 
The occasion was the December meeting 
of the Philadelphia Home Economics 
Association. 





Guidance and Personnel 


On January 12 Professor Harry D. Kit- 
son gave two addresses before the Sixth 
District and Wayne County Teachers 
Associations at Richmond, Ind., on the 
topics, “Fitting Vocational Guidance into 
the School” and “Focusing Community 
Resources on the Individual.” On Janu- 
ary 11 he addressed the pupils and teach- 
ers of several Richmond high schools and 
conferred with the counselors in the school 
system. 
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Professor Kitson has been asked to serve 
on the Vocational Advisory Committee 
of the National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, which 
is widening the scope of its national pro- 
gram of service in the field of vocational 
and educational guidance. 





Horace Mann School 


On December 7 Miss Ruth Reeves, well- 
known artist, painter, book illustrator, 
and textile designer, talked to a High 
School assembly about Guatemala, which 
she had recently visited, and showed mov- 
ing pictures of Guatemala’s textiles and 
of the Indians bargaining in the market 
place. On December 11 Misses Elsa 
Clement and Helen Wright gave a recital 
for the primary assembly. Miss Clement, 
accompanied by Miss Wright, sang two 
groups of children’s songs about toys and 
other things that little children love. 
Miss Wright’s piano solos, The Music 
Box and The Dancing Doll, were much 
enjoyed. The Hampton Quartette gave 
their annual concert at an assembly of the 
entire School on December 12. Among 
other recent High School assembly 
speakers were Mr. John W. Conklin 
of the Citizen Family Welfare Committee, 
and Miss Goodrich of the Henry Street 
Nursing Service. 





Household Arts 


A digest report of the conference on 
Education for Marriage and Family So- 
cial Relations, held in Teachers College 
last July, has been published in the Jour- 
nal of Social Hygiene and reprinted as a 
twelve-page pamphlet. A copy of this 
report will be mailed to any graduate of 
Teachers College who sends five cents 
in stamps to Room 105 Russell Hall, 525 
West 120th Street, New York City. 


Dr. Walter L. Hervey, first president of 
Teachers College, was the guest speaker 
at the December meeting of the Helen 
Kinne Club. The club was delighted with 
his informal reminiscences of the begin- 
nings of the Household Arts department 
and his memories of Helen Kinne. Former 
and present members of the Household 
Arts staff were guests of honor at this 
meeting. 


On January 10 Miss Ruth L. Parrish 
gave a demonstration on the school lunch 
before the Parent-Teacher Association 
of Yorktown Heights, N. Y. 


Professor B. R. Andrews will offer a 
field course in Home and Education in 
the Summer Session of 1935. The party 
will leave San Francisco June 28, and 
visit schools and institutions in Japan, 
Korea, and China, returning to America 
about September 1. Teachers interested 
may write Professor Andrews for further 
details. 





Institute of School 
Experimentation 


At the recent meetings in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Professor Otis 
W. Caldwell was elected general secre- 
tary of that organization. He has also 
been appointed chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Organization of the Association. 

At the recent meeting of the Central 
Association of Science and Mathematics 
Teachers at Indianapolis, Ind., Professor 
Caldwell was elected to the first honor- 
ary life membership in the Association. 


Dr. J. W. Wrightstone presented a paper 
entitled “An Appraisal of Newer Sec- 
ondary School Practices” before Section 
Q of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at the winter 
meetings. 
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In the revising of certain curricular prac- 
tices in the schools of Summit, N. J., Dr. 
Wrightstone has acted as consultant to 
several of the special committees. 


Library 


The forthcoming issue of The Library 
Consultant will deal with biographical 
handbooks. A special section on educa- 
tion will be included to meet the demand 
for more information in this field. 


Classroom Literature, issued by the Li- 
brary and edited by Mrs. Mary Warren 
Leary, devoted its January issue to Eski- 
mos. Copies are obtainable through the 
Office of the Library at fifteen cents each. 


Friends of the Library will be interested 
to know that new and modern exhibit 
cases have been installed on the fourth 
floor of Russell Hall. The dedication 
exhibit showed manuscripts, early di- 
plomas, and rare books given to the Li- 
brary by Dr. David Eugene Smith, whose 
seventy-fifth birthday was celebrated on 
January 21. 


The Elementary School Journal has re- 
quested a guide to the literature of ele- 
mentary education. The preparation of 
this guide has been undertaken by Mr. 
E. T. McSwain and Professor Carter 
Alexander, and is scheduled for publica- 
tion in that periodical in the late spring. 


Professor Alexander has prepared a text 
and exercises for his course on How to 
Locate Educational Information and 
Data, which will enable second semester 
students to take the work without attend- 
ing class meetings. A special feature of 
this arrangement is that students not regu- 
larly in residence who can come to the 
College any time during the year for two 
to four weeks may take the course for 
corresponding credits. The first student 
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enrolled on that basis is Professor Adelle 
H. Land, of the University of Buffalo. 





~— 


Mathematics 


The Library staff of Columbia Univer- 
sity sponsored a very delightful dinner 
party for Professor David Eugene Smith 
to celebrate his seventy-fifth birthday, 
January 21, at the Faculty Club. Short 
appreciative speeches on the work of 
Professor Smith were given by Mr. John 
Finley of the New York Times, Dr. 
George Plimpton of Ginn and Company, 
and Professors Eleanor Witmer and 
W. D. Reeve. Mr. Roger Howson, Li- 


brarian, was toastmaster. 


On March 13 at 3:30 p.m. Professor 
C. B. Upton will give a radio address 
over Station WNYC on “The New Arith- 
metic.” This is one of a series of monthly 
addresses given under the auspices of 
the Department of Education of the City 
of New York and intended to orient 
teachers and parents in New York and the 
surrounding territory relative to perti- 
nent issues in elementary education. 


Professor Upton is serving as a member 
of the Mathematics Division of the Com- 
mission on Secondary School Curriculum 
of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, which has as its purpose a study of 
the mathematical needs of pupils in sec- 
ondary schools and the formulation of an 
experimental curriculum in mathematics 
which will be tried out in whole or in 
part in the thirty high schools which have 
made arrangements with some two hun- 
dred colleges to have their graduates ad- 
mitted to these colleges for at least a 
five-year period on the basis of their scho- 
lastic ability and promise, but without 
requiring them to pass the College En- 
trance Examinations covering the more 
conventional subject matter of the various 
high school studies. The students gradu- 
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ating in these thirty high schools in the 
class of 1936 will be the first to be ad- 
mitted to college under this arrange- 
ment. 


Professor Upton will speak on “Current 
Issues in the Teaching of Arithmetic” 
on February 23 at Atlantic City at the 
meeting of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, which will hold at 
that time a special symposium on the 
teaching of arithmetic. The National 
Council is giving special attention this 
year to the teaching of arithmetic and 
is devoting its 1935 Yearbook, which 
will appear the latter part of February, 
entirely to that subject. 


Professor W. D. Reeve gave the response 
to the address of welcome at the evening 
session of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on December 28, and incidentally set 
forth some of the needs for mathematical 
education in this country. He also spoke 
to the members of the Mathematical As- 
sociation of America at their afternoon 
session on December 31 at Pittsburgh on 
“The Value of Closer Coéperation be- 
tween the Mathematical Association of 
America and The National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics.” 


Professor Reeve and Mr. C. R. Atherton 
reported to the Teachers College Mathe- 
matics Club on January 9 on the main 
addresses and happenings at the recent 
meeting of the American’ Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
which was held in Pittsburgh, Pa. 





—_———_—-— 


Music Education 


Professor P. W. Dykema attended a 
meeting of the Music Teachers National 
Association in Milwaukee, Wis., Decem- 
ber 26-28 and presented a report of com- 
munity activities in the United States dur- 


ing 1934. With Professor N. L. Church 
and Mr. Anthony Loudis, a graduate stu- 
dent, he also attended the Phi Mu Alpha 
music fraternity convention. 


On January 18 the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra played in New York 
City the symphonic poem, Nocturne, by 
Dr. E. J. Stringham. 


The itinerary for the European field 
trip of Music Education students is an- 
nounced as follows: Leave New York, 
midnight, June 29, for two weeks’ stay 
in England, including London, Oxford, 
Stratford-on-Avon; followed by two days 
in Amsterdam, Holland; four days in 
Berlin; three days in Dresden and Nu- 
remberg; four days in Salzburg, Austria; 
a week in Munich; and a week in Paris. 
Most of the party will return to America 
by about August 25, but arrangements 
will permit students who desire to do so 
to remain in Europe until the middle of 
September. Complete information may 
be obtained by writing to the International 
Institute, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


The topic for the Music Education group 
discussion at the Conference on Problems 
of Elementary Education was “The Im- 
plications of Changing Music from a Mi- 
nor to a Major Subject in the Elementary 
School.” Professor Dykema served as 
chairman of the panel, which included 
twenty well-known educators. There 
were also three significant music demon- 
strations by groups of children from 
various schools. 


One of the new courses presented in the 
second semester is devoted to the Wag- 
nerian music dramas. This course is given 
by Mr. H. A. Murphy. A number of 
new offerings will be announced in the 
Summer Session catalogue. 
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Normal School Education 


Professor Thomas Alexander returned on 
January 10 from a two-months’ stay in 
Germany. 


Professor E. S. Evenden spoke before 
the faculty of the State Normal School at 
Newark, N. J., January 11. 


Professor W. C. Bagley addressed the 
members of the Heads of Departments 
Association of Brooklyn, N. Y., January 
19, using as his subject “The Teacher and 
the Status Quo.” He also spoke before 
the Educational Section of the Women’s 
Club of Albany, N. Y., on January 28. 


ooo 


Nursery School and Kindergarten- 
First Grade Education 


On December 13 Professor Patty S. Hill 
spoke to the Horace Mann Parents’ As- 
sociation on the topic “Attitudes, Habits, 
and Traits Most Needed in the Civiliza- 
tion of To-day.” Through the courtesy 
of the Hilltop Nursery School Committee 
of the Association, arrangements were 
made by which the two groups of parents 
could meet together in the Horace Mann 
School for this lecture. As some of the 
parents of the Hilltop Nursery could not 
be present without bringing their babies 
with them, Professor Hill and the Com- 
mittee assured both mothers and babies 
of a welcome. The only breaks in the 
lecture came from the gurglings of the 
infants which Professor Hill designated 
“The Greek Chorus.” 

At the close of the lecture the parents 
from the two organizations set up per- 
sonal relationships which it is hoped will 
lead to many future contacts. 


During the Christmas holidays Miss E. 
Mae Raymond was able to arrange pre- 
liminary regional conferences with mem- 
bers of the Nursery School Committee of 
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the Association for Childhood Education, 
of which she is national chairman. A 
large proportion of the membership is 
represented by leaders of nursery school 
work in New York City, and a prelimi- 
nary conference was held by this group 
on January 16. Plans for work of the 
Committee as a whole for the current 
year will be formally considered during 
the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence in Atlantic City in February. 


Interesting plans for the work of the in- 
ternational committee of the Association 
for Childhood Education, called “The 
World Fellowship Committee,” are being 
formulated under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Mary M. Reed, chairman. 


Miss Edith Conard, who is supervising 
the Federal Emergency Nursery School 
work in Northern New Jersey, reports 
that the first nursery school has been 
opened in Bergen County, Palisade Park. 


Miss Conard gave talks and other help 
on manuscript writing to the teachers of 
Pelham, N. Y., and Allentown, Pa., dur- 
ing the months of December and January. 


Physical Education 


Professor Jesse Feiring Williams at- 
tended the Florida Education Association 
meetings held at Jacksonville, January 2- 
4. On January 2, at the superintend- 
ents’ meeting, he spoke on the subject 
“Education’s Opportunity”; on January 
4, at the University of Florida Break- 
fast his address was “Beauty and the 
”: and at the Health and Physical 
Education Luncheon, held the same day, 
he.talked on “The Scope of Health and 
Physical Education.” In addition to these 
activities, Professor Williams had con- 
ferences with various members of school 
boards and visited some of the schools. 
On January 7 he addressed the student 
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body of St. Mary’s School at Raleigh, 
N. C., on “The Art of Living.” On Janu- 
ary 17 he spoke over the network of 
WNYC on “Codrdination of School and 
Community Life.” 


The annual meetings of the College 
Physical Education Association were held 
at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
December 27-29. Professor W. L. 
Hughes, president of the Association, pre- 
sented a paper at the general session De- 
cember 29 entitled “Left of Center.” 

Some of the alumni of the Department 
who participated in the meetings were: 
Professor Gilbert Hermance, The Rice 
Institute; Professor Charles D. Giauque, 
Boston University; Dr. E. C. Davis, 
Pennsylvania State College; Dr. Harry A. 
Scott, The Rice Institute ; Professor Lloyd 
Jones, West Virginia University; Dr. 
Carl Schott, West Virginia University; 
Mr. H. Harrison Clarke, Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Professor G. B. Affleck, Inter- 
national Y. M. C. A. College; Professor 
L. P. Andreas, Syracuse University; Pro- 
fessor William R. LaPorte, University 
of Southern California; Professor F. L. 
Oktavec, Wayne University; and Profes- 
sor John Dambach, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

On December 27 Mr. Carl Nordly, who 
is completing his Doctor’s dissertation at 
Teachers College, presented a paper be- 
fore the Intercollegiate Section on “A Sur- 
vey of Intramural Athletics in Certain 
State Universities.” 


On January 14 Professor Hughes spoke 
at the meeting of the Rhode Island State 
Physical Education Association at Provi- 
dence. 


Dr. F. W. Maroney spoke at a one-day 
conference in Plainfield, N. Y., December 
7, on the topic “Physical Education’s 
Part in Developing Character.” On De- 
cember 14 he addressed the Aldinger Club 
of New York. 


Professor C. L. Brownell spoke December 
28 at the morning session of the College 
Physical Education Association on the 
topic “Determination of Suitable Teach- 
ing Situations and Teaching Techniques 
in College Physical Education.” 


On December 3 and 4 Miss Josephine L, 
Rathbone met with the Quebec Physical 
Education Association at Montreal for 
the purpose of organizing study groups 
of corrective physical education. 
During the week of December 10 Miss 
Rathbone presented a series of personal 
hygiene talks to the women of the School 
of Commerce at New York University. 





Rural Education 


Professor Edmund deS. Brunner has ac- 
cepted appointment as a member of the 
Committee of Rural Life of the National 
Conference of Social Work. 


Professor Brunner addressed a general 
session at the annual meeting of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation at 
Nashville, Tenn., on December 10. His 
subject was “The Farm and the World 
To-day.” He addressed the annual meet- 
ing of the New York State Association 
of District Superintendents at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York City on De- 
cember 18 on “Rural Social Trends.” 


Mrs. Elizabeth C. Morriss served on the 
English for Foreigners panel of the For- 
eign Language Conference held at New 
York University on December 8. The 
chief topic of the Conference was “Tests 
and Examinations.” 


Secondary Education 


“Research in Secondary Education,” a re- 
port of the informal talk given by Pro- 
fessor Thomas H. Briggs before the Con- 
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ference on Frontier Research at Teachers 
College in November, was published in 
the Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
House for December. 


On January 15 Professor Elbert K. Fret- 
well spoke at the meeting of the Hunt- 
ington, L. I., Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, of which Mr. J. Taylor Finley is 
president. 


Professor Maxie N. Woodring will speak 
on “Contributions of Secondary Educa- 
tion to the Growth of Teachers in Service 
in the Last Decade” at the meeting of 
the College Teachers in Education Sec- 
tion of the National Education Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City, N. J., on February 
26. This is one of a series of talks to be 
given on the general topic “The Contribu- 
tions of Education to the Preparation of 
Teachers Since 1925.” 


At the Baltimore meeting of the Mary- 
land Physical Education Association on 
January 17, Professor Fretwell spoke on 
“Education for Leisure.” Mr. Harold 
§. Callowhill is president of the Associa- 
tion and Miss Therese Powdermaker is 
vice-president. 


Elsewhere in this issue appears “A Bibli- 
ography on Directed Study,” an article by 
Professor Woodring and Dr. Cecile 
White Flemming of Horace Mann 
School. This is the third bibliography in 
this field by these writers to appear in 
TEACHERS CoLiece Recorp. “A Partial 
Bibliography on Study” was published in 
February 1928, and “A Supplementary 
Bibliography on Study” appeared in the 
March 1932 issue. 


During the last week in January Profes- 
sor Fretwell made two addresses in New 
Jersey: one to the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation of Ridgefield and the other at 
the high school commencement at Ridge- 
field Park. 
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A course entitled Units of Teaching in 
High School will be offered by Professor 
Woodring on Saturdays during the sec- 
ond semester. The purpose of the course 
is to make a critical study of the unit 
movement and to develop techniques for 
writing curriculum units. 


Professor Fretwell will address one of 
the sessions of the Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals at the Atlantic 
City meeting on February 27. His sub- 
ject will be “The School and Democratic 
Society.” 


“Shall secondary education accept conven- 
tional school subjects as categories under 
which school experiences shall be classi- 
fied, or shall it use as fundamental cate- 
gories areas of interests such as leisure, 
health, citizenship, and preparation for 
college ?”—one of the issues in the tenta- 
tive report of the Committee on Orienta- 
tion of Secondary Education—was the 
basis of the discussion at the meeting of 
the Secondary Group on December 17. 
Prepared contributions were presented by 
the following: Professor L. T. Hopkins 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Professor Forrest E. Long of New 
York University; Principal John M. 
Loughran of the Samuel J. Tilden High 
School, New York City; Principal How- 
ard V. Funk of the Junior High School, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


Mr. Arthur J. Manske has successfully 
passed his oral examinations for the doc- 
torate of philosophy. His dissertation sub- 
ject is “The Reflection of Teachers’ Atti- 
tudes in the Attitudes of Their Pupils.” 





Student Personnel Administration 


Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant spoke De- 
cember 17 before the faculty group of the 
Sewanhaka High School in Floral Park, 
L. L., on the subject “The High School 
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Teacher’s Part in the Guidance Pro- 
gram.” On January 24 she addressed the 
student body of Adelphi College, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., on the topic “The Functions 
of Student Government on the Modern 
Campus.” 


On January 9, before members of the 
Association for Personality Training at 
the Russell Sage Foundation, New York 
City, Professor Ruth Strang reviewed 
books on adolescence published during 
1934. 

“A Healthy Home Environment for 
Adolescents” was the subject of a talk 
which Professor Strang gave before the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln High School in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on January 17. 


Recent news of former students includes 
the following: Kathleen Gillard (A.M. 
1934) has been appointed Dean of Wo- 
men at Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa.; 
Zoraida Weeks (A.M. 1934) has been 
elected vice-president of the New York 
State Teachers Association, and has also 
been chosen secretary of the New York 
State Association of Deans for a term of 
two years. 


The Association of American Colleges, 
in its twenty-first annual meeting, at At- 
lanta, Ga., January 17 and 18, turned 
its attention to a consideration of per- 
sonnel work in a panel discussion under 
the leadership of Dean Eugenie A. Leon- 
ard of Syracuse University. The topic 
discussed was “If Guidance Is Inherent 
in Higher Education, Who Shall Guide?” 
The members of the panel were: Dr. 
Francis Bradshaw, University of North 
Carolina; Dr. R. A. Brotemarkle, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Miss Mary L. 
Brown, Dean of Women, American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C.; Dean Agnes 
Ellen Harris, University of Alabama; 
Professor Esther M. Lloyd-Jones, Teach- 
ers College; Dr. J. Hillis Miller, Buck- 
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nell University; and Dr. Anna Y. Reed, 
New York University. 


The Student Personnel Administration 
Club had as its guests the members of 
the Religious Education Club of Teach- 
ers College at a meeting held on January 
10 in one of the tower rooms of the River- 
side Church. Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick spoke informally and discussed at 
length questions submitted by members 
of the group. 


Bureau of Educational Service* 


The following appointments of Teachers 
College Alumni are reported by the Bu- 
reau of Educational Service: 


Ahlers, Hazel M. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
head of English department, Senior High 
School, Hershey, Pa. 

Akens, Maxine (A.M. 1932), appointed 
supervisor of recreation, Department of 
Public Welfare, New York City. 

Akridge, Garth H. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed representative, Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, Nashville, Tenn. 

Aldrich, Emily E. (A.M. 1933), appointed 
field secretary, Diocese of Southern Ohio, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Allison, John R. (A.M. 1928), appointed 
instructor in mathematics, Cambridge Union 
School, Cambridge, N. Y. 

Andrews, Frederick S., appointed teacher 
of organ and conductor of men’s and wom- 
en’s glee club, Nashville Conservatory 
and Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Ansley, Margaret (B.L. 1906), appointed 
director of Silver Hill Rest Home, New 
Canaan, Conn. 

Armstrong, Joseph E. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed teacher of French and civics, High 
School, Glen Burnie, Md. 


* Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College or 
any graduate of Teachers College may register 
with the Bureau of Educational Service. No fee 
is charged. For full information write to the 
Bureau for copies of its booklets, Sewen Factors 
in Getting a Position and The Right Person for 
the Right Position. 
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Arnold, Carma L. (B.S. 1932), appointed 
teacher of fourth grade, Berkeley Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Atherton, Lillian H., appointed teacher of 
primary grades, The Todhunter School, 
New York City. 

Axelson, Alfhild (A.M. 1934), appointed 
staff nurse, Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. 

Ayer, Coburn H. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
instructor in English, High School, Scars- 
dale, N. Y. 

Baker, Louise F. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of third grade, Richmond, Va. 

Banks, Alida P. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
dean of women, West Virginia State Col- 
lege, Institute, W. Va. 

Barber, Roger (A.M. 1933), appointed 
teacher of history, East Greenwich Acad- 
emy, East Greenwich, R. I. 

Barnes, Norma (A.M. 1934), appointed 
instructor in home economics, University 
of Idaho, Southern Branch, Pocatello, Idaho. 

Beck, V. Russell (A.M. 1932), appointed 
director of dramatics, Central School, Clin- 
ton, N. Y. 

Bellingrath, George C. (Ph.D. 1930), ap- 
pointed dean, Piedmont College, Demorest, 
Ga. 

Bennett, Chester C., appointed psycholo- 
gist, Department of Child Study, Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Bennett, Geraldine (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of home economics, Barber 
Scotia Junior College, Concord, N. C. 

Bennett, Mary C. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
director of nursery school, Bennington Col- 
lege, Bennington, Vt. 

Berberian, Zabelle (A.M. 1922), ap- 
pointed teacher of French, St. Lawrence 
Academy, New York City. 

Bertrand, Mary (A.M. 1931), appointed 
teacher of English, Central High School, 
Superior, Wis. 

Blackburn, Casper K. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed educational secretary, Life Office 
Management Association, New York City. 

Boggess, Bessie (A.M. 1932), appointed 
nutritionist, Extension Division, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Bonney, Merl E., appointed teacher of 
education, Western State College, Gunnison, 
Colo. 

Bourquardez, Virginia D. (A.M. 1933), 


appointed instructor in physical education, 
Academy of Mount St. Vincent, Riverdale, 
N. Y. 

Bowman, George A. (A.M. 1931), elected 
superintendent of schools, Lakewood, Ohio. 

Bradley, Ruth Julia (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed instructor in English, Normal School, 
Willimantic, Conn. 

Branin, M. Lelyn (A.M. 1930), appointed 
assistant professor of biology, John Carroll 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Brant, Ralph Ellsworth (A.M. 1932), ap» 
pointed superintendent of schools, Vassar, 
Mich. 

Brayman, Merrill R., appointed instruc- 
tor in English, High School, Geneva, N. Y. 

Brinkman, Lillian (A.M. 1930), appointed 
extension nutritionist, Extension Service, 
Lexington, Ky. 

Bristol, Ruth L. (A.M. 1924), appointed 
kindergarten critic, State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Brook, Clare E. (A.M. 1930), appointed 
instructor in sciences, St. John’s School of 
Nursing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Brookens, Bernardine (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed instructor in home economics, Pub- 
lic Schools, Tulsa, Okla. 

Brown, Grace A., appointed industrial 
secretary, Central Y. W. C. A., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Brown, H. A., appointed superintendent 
of schools, Needham, Mass. 

Brownell, Mrs. Kathryn (B.S. 1931), ap- 
pointed executive secretary, Manhattan 
Council of Girl Scouts, New York City. 

Bunnell, Jean, appointed stenographer 
and translator, Fox Film Corporation, New 
York City. 

Burkholder, Maurice H. (A.M. 1933), 
appointed superintendent of schools, Rush- 
sylvania, Ohio. 

Byers, Edna (A.M. 1934), appointed in- 
structor in physical education, State Teach- 
ers College, Fairmont, West Va. 

Callahan, Ethel B., appointed head of 
mathematics department, St. Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 

Campbell, C. Ruth (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 
State Teachers College, Dickinson, N. D. 

Carlin, Esther (A.M. 1933), appointed 
teacher of commercial education, Junior 
High School, Iron Mountain, Mich. 

Chapman, Ione M. (A.M. 1928), ap- 
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pointed dean of women, Adrian College, 
Adrian, Mich. 

Chick, Clarence A., appointed acting 
dean, Morris College, Sumter, S. C. 

Child, Alfred T., Jr., appointed teacher 
of history, Charlotte Amalie High School, 
St. Thomas, V. I. 

Christie, Nina C. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of art, Columbia Grammar School, 
New York City. 

Church, H. H. (A.M. 1929), elected su- 
perintendent of schools, Fremont, Ohio. 

Clark, John R., Jr., appointed instructor 
in mathematics and biology, Hamblin 
School, Fairlawn, N. J. 

Clayton, A. Stafford (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, Washington 
High School, Washington Depot, Conn. 

Clemens, Mary E. (A.M. 1933), appointed 
head of English department, High School, 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Coleman, W. H. (Ph.D. 1931), appointed 
head of department of education, Shurtleff 
College, Alton, Ill. 

Cooper, Elizabeth (A.M. 1934), appointed 
cafeteria manager, University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Cooper, Homer E. (Ph.D. 1924), ap- 
pointed head of department of teacher 
training, Westminster College, New Wil- 
mington, Pa. 

Cook, Mary H. (A.M. 1930), appointed 
teacher of household arts and _ sciences, 
Holmby Junior College and Westlake School 
for Girls, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Cornell, Amelia H. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed parish secretary, Church of St. 
James the Less, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Cornish, Catherine (B.S. 1933), appointed 
teacher of fifth and sixth grades, Caney 
Creek Community Center, Pippapass, Ky. 

Cotter, Norman H. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of biology and general sci- 
ence, High School, Belleville, N. J. 

Crawford, Roberta M. (M.A. 1931), ap- 
pointed teacher of music, Dunlap Grade 
School, Seattle, Wash. 

Cunningham, Mrs. Mildred (A.M. 1925), 
appointed acting dean and director of home 
economics, Billings Polytechnic Institute, 
Billings, Mont. 

Daniels, Sadie E. (A.M. 1933), appointed 
instructor in physical education for women, 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Davenport, Iris I. (A.M. 1926), appointed 


specialist in clothing, Extension Service, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Davidson, Marion S. (B.A. 1926), ap- 
pointed stenographer and clerk, Warner- 
Quinlan Company, New York City. 

Day, James R. (A.M. 1933), appointed 
teacher of mathematics and band, High 
School, Oceanside, N. Y. 

Donegan, Mrs. Beatrice (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of English and_ social 
studies, Country Day School for Girls, Riv- 
erdale, N. Y. 

Downing, Kathleen A., appointed parish 
worker, St. John’s Church, Getty Square, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Dugosh, Ruby, appointed supervisor of 
art, Public Schools, Royersford, Pa. 

Durling, Dorothy C. (A.M. 1928), ap- 
pointed teacher of first grade, Girls’ Latin 
School, Baltimore, Md. 

Durling, Dorothy D., appointed state di- 
rector of special education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Dvorak, Helen M. (B.S. 1933), appointed 
instructor in instrumental music, Valparaiso 
University, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Eginton, Daniel P. (Ph.D. 1933), ap- 
pointed acting superintendent of schools, 
Seymour, Conn. 

Elledge, Clara (A.M. 1931), appointed 
instructor in music, Normal School, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Elton, Bessie O., appointed teacher of 
elementary grade, Fulton County Schools, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Etheredge, Grace B. (B.S. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of second grade, Sidwell’s 
Friends School, Washington, D. C. 

Ewart, Pansy H., appointed teacher of 
home economics, Downey Union High 
School and Long Beach Public Schools, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Exton, Bess (A.M. 1927), appointed ex- 
ecutive secretary, Genesee County Tubercu- 
losis Association, Flint, Mich. 

Findley, Jeannette (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of first grade, Old Trail 
School, Akron, Ohio. 

Finter, Elizabeth (A.M. 1932), appointed 
teacher of home economics, High School, 
Geneseo, N. Y. 

Fletcher, Merna I. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed instructor in education and geog- 
raphy, State Teachers College, Flagstaff, 
Ariz. 
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Flickinger, Ida M. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed field captain, Girl Scouts, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Flynn, Bertha E., appointed director of 
cafeteria, Y. W. C. A., Washington, Pa. 

Foust, E. L. (A.M. 1927), appointed dean 
of women, Taylor University, Upland, Ind. 

Fox, Ralph L. (A.M. 1927), appointed 
principal, Caledonia School, East Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Fox, Sadie (A.M. 1934), appointed in- 
structor in mathematics, High School, Rose- 
ville, Mich. 

Gambrill, Caroline R. (A.M. 1924), ap- 
pointed teacher of history and chemistry, 
Fairfax Hall, Waynesboro, Va. 

Garber, David S. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of guidance and _ occupations, 
Hershey Industrial School, Hershey, Pa. 

Garrahy, Eileen P. (B.S. 1934) appointed 
instructor in cooking and sewing, Miss Sher- 
wood’s School for Girls, Glen Ridge, N. J. 

Gillard, Kathleen I. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed dean of women, Juniata College, 
Huntingdon, Pa. 

Guiler, Paul R. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
teacher of history, High School, Englewood, 
N. J. 

Green, Mrs. Mary I. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of history and dean, Bar- 
stow School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Hall, James A. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
superintendent of schools, Eckley, Colo. 

Hammond, Josephine, appointed secretary 
and social and club director, Y. W. C. A., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Hanley, Marie P. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of French and English, Ca- 
thedral High School, New York City. 

Harris, Frances W. (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed assistant professor of education, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb, Ill. 

Hatcher, Florence (B.S. 1934), appointed 
teacher of first grade, Public Schools, New- 
port News, Va. 

Healey, Georgia M. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed director of physical education for 
women, Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 

Heid, Helena F. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of mathematics, Lincoln High 
School, Canton, Ohio. 

Heil, John H., Jr. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of physical education, Second and 
Lee Streets, High School, Louisville, Ky. 
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Herold, Ursula B. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed instructor in dressmaking and 
drafting, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Higgs, Elizabeth (A.M. 1928), appointed 
teacher of first grade, Lake Forest Day 
School, Lake Forest, Il. 

Hill, Sara W. (A.M. 1928), appointed 
physical director, The Foote School, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Hilligoss, Mabelle (B.S. 1932), appointed 
librarian, Horace Mann High School, Gary, 
Ind. 

Hobler, Ruth E., appointed teacher of 
music, Cynwyd School, Lower Merion 
Township, Cynwyd, Pa. 

Holtforth, Clara E. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of first and second grades, 
Central Grade School, Owosso, Mich. 

Hopkins, Marion E. (B.S. 1934), ap- 
pointed nutritionist, Meadow School, East 
Hartford, Conn. 

Hotton, Fern (A.M. 1928), appointed 
director of parent education, Public Schools, 
Lubbock, Tex. 

Hosler, Fred W. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
principal, High School and Junior College, 
Balboa, C. Z. 

Houdina, Frank R. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed instructor in mathematics and sci- 
ences, Elsinore Naval Academy, Elsinore, 
Calif. 

Ivey, Henrilu, appointed teacher of sec- 
ond grade, Public School, Summit, N. J. 

Jachles, Ann Dean, appointed manager 
of food department, Y. M. C. A., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Jamison, Earle S., appointed director of 
health and physical education, West Vir- 
ginia State College, Institute, W. Va. 

Jewett, Mary Louise (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed instructor in speech, Mount Hol- 
yoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Johnson, Grace (A.M. 1925), appointed 
teacher of French and English, High School, 
Lancaster, Ohio. 

Johnson, Lionel (B.S. 1932), appointed 
instructor in violin, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kearney, Neb. 

Jones, Kate C. (A.M. 1927), appointed 
instructor in mathematics and civics, State 
High School, High Point, N. C. 

Jordan, Lawrence V. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed principal, West Virginia State Col- 
lege High School, Institute, W. Va. 

Kasper, Jeanette G. (B.S. 1929), ap- 
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pointed teacher of physical education, Lin- 
coln Junior High School, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Kastner, Alberta V. (B.S. 1929), ap- 
pointed teacher of second grade, Rye Coun- 
try Day School, Rye, N. Y. 

Keesey, Ruth M., appointed teacher of 
social sciences, Hillsdale School, Hillsdale, 
N. J. 

Kennedy, Margaret (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed director of cafeteria, High School, 
Nutley, N. J. 

Kent, Janice (A.M. 1934), appointed di- 
rector of art, Southern Seminary, Buena 
Vista, Va. 

King, Grace L., appointed teacher of 
commercial education and mathematics, 
High School, Haddon Heights, N. J. 

Kinser, Glenn B. (A.M. 1933), appointed 
superintendent of schools, Early, Iowa. 

Kissell, Norma, appointed teacher of 
commercial subjects, The Pace Institute, 
New York City. 

Kitzinger, Angela (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 
Georgia State College for Women, Mil- 
ledgeville, Ga. 

Kneeland, Natalie, appointed executive 
secretary, Associate Alumnae of Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Klinger, Rubin (A.M. 1932), appointed 
band director, High School, Spring Valley, 
N. Y. 

Knapp, Theresa M. (A.M, 1931), ap- 
pointed teacher of grades, Borough School, 
Bear Lake, Pa. 

Kotz, Mary L. (A.M. 1929), appointed 
instructor in commercial work, Greenbrier 
College, Lewisburg, W. Va. 

Lawrence, M. Elizabeth (A.M. 1932), 
appointed instructor in music, Wooster Col- 
lege, Wooster, Ohio. 

Lea, H. Margaret (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 
George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Lee, Eleanor (B.S. 1932), appointed 
teacher of first grade, Public School, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Lee, Florence M. (B.S. 1909), appointed 
staff home economist, Home Makers Educa- 
tional Service, Freeport, L. I. 

Leger, Elizabeth, (B.S. 1933), appointed 
general supervisor of visiting nurse staff, 
Visiting Nurses’ Association, Waterbury, 
Conn. 


Leiter, Cyril F. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
head of speech department, High School, 
Fostoria, Ohio. 

Lewis, Virginia W. (A.M. 1928), ap- 
pointed assistant secretary, Central Branch, 
Y. W. C. A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Logan, Mary K. (A.M. 1933), appointed 
first grade critic, State Normal School, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Lowan, Arnold N., appointed instructor 
in physics and mathematics, Yeshiva Col- 
lege, New York City. 

Macdonald, Mrs. Miriam E., appointed 
social director, International House, New 
York City. 

MacHaffie, Reginald, appointed instruc- 
tor in natural science, Buxton Country Day 
School, Short Hills, N. J. 

MacLear, Charlotte, appointed teacher 
of French, Emma Willard School, Troy, 
N. F. 

Macon, Harry L. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
director of physical education, Ballard Me- 
morial School, Louisville, Ky. 

McCoy, Margaret D. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of speech, St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Notre Dame, Ind. 

McCown, Marion V. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed supervisor directed teaching in 
English, Virginia State College, Ettricks, 
Va. 

McClure, Ann D., appointed teacher of 
social studies, High School, Shippenville, 
Pa. 

McGunigle, Gertrude E. (A.M. 1934), 
appointed supervisor of music, State Nor- 
mal School, Plymouth, N. H. 

McMurry, Donald L., appointed associ- 
ate in New College, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

McMurry, Dorothy, appointed teacher of 
fourth grade, The Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

McCulloch, Anne E. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed physical education director, Briar- 
cliff Manor Junior College, Briarcliff, 
N. Y. 

McGillicuddy, Marjorie, appointed in- 
structor in history, College of St. Elizabeth, 
Morristown, N. J. 

McLean, Helen (A.M. 1932), appointed 
kindergarten critic, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Duluth, Minn. 


[To be continued] 
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Dr. O. E. Hertzberg (Ph.D. 1926), 
head of the department of psychology, 
State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y., 
presented a paper on “Trends in Selec- 
tive Admissions in Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions” before the New York State 
Educational Research Association at Syra- 
cuse on December 27. 

Dr. Gordon G. Singleton (Ph.D. 
1925), director of information and sta- 
tistics for the State Department of Edu- 
cation, Atlanta, Ga., continues in this 
capacity and in addition has assumed the 
responsibility as dean of the department 
of education and director of the summer 
quarter at Mercer University, Macon, 
Ga. Dr. Singleton was elected governor 
for the Georgia District of Kiwanis In- 
ternational for 1935. 

Dean J. W. Norman and Dr. A. R. 
Mead, director, opened the new labora- 
tory school at the University of Florida, 


Gainesville, Fla., in September with a 
staff of twenty-six teachers and an en- 
rollment of four hundred and seventy 
pupils. On the staff are Miss Ruth B. 
Peeler, Mrs. Lillian Page Haugh, and 
Mrs. Kathleen T. King, alumnae of 
Teachers College. Dr. Mead has just 
completed for the Florida Education As- 
sociation a two-year study of teachers’ 
dependents, including 2,849 teachers and 
about 8,000 dependents. 

Mr. John C. Lindsey (A.M. 1923) 
served during 1934 on a Citizens’ Com- 
mittee working on The Crisis in Educa- 
tion in South Dakota. The committee is 
composed of representatives from some 
forty lay and educational organizations 
in the state. Mr. Lindsey has also served 
on the Tax Committee of the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. This committee out- 
lined proposals for a new tax law for 
South Dakota. In the above activities he 
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represented the South Dakota Education 
Association. 

Dr. Arthur S. Jones, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, has been 
elected president for 1934-35 of the Vo- 
cational Guidance Association of Phila- 
delphia and vicinity. 


In 1934 Dr. Jones 
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revised “Principles of Guidance,” pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

Dr. George E. Carrothers (Ph.D. 
1924), of the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, is chairman of the General Com- 
mittee of the Codperative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards. 





